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Volume XXVIII FEBRUARY 1935 Number 6 


SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(July 1, 1933 to June 30, 1934) 
WILLIAM 8. Gray 
University of Chicago 

Tuts article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to 
reading published between July 1, 1933 and June 30, 1934. It con- 
tinues the series of summaries that appeared in the Journal of Educa- 
lional Research in February, 1933 and April, 1934, and in the Elemen- 
lary School Journal from 1925 to 1932 inclusive. The summary that 
follows aims merely to aequaint the reader with the major types of 
studies published and the most significant findings. A study of the 
content of this article should be followed by a critical reading of the 
urious reports in which the reader finds himself most interested. 

\ general survey of the studies reported during 1933-34 reveals 


at least two striking facts. The first is that the chief problems studied 


during the year relate to reading interests and preferences, to the 
‘auses Of and remedies for reading disability, and to factors relating 
to the progress and achievement of pupils. The second is that keen 
nterest has developed in reading problems relating to college students 
and to adults in general. As will be shown in the discussion that fol- 
lows the studies reported are concerned with a wide variety of prob- 
lems at practically every level from the kindergarten to the college 
Reading readiness.—According to Lee, Clark and Lee, (60) the large 
number of failures in the first grade have made it highly desirable 
‘to be able to predict the probable success of pupils in first-grade 
reading.”” They therefore prepared a reading readiness test which 
according to their data has a reliability of .97 and predicts seores on 
reading tests ‘‘better than did two intelligence tests’’ and more ae- 
curately than did kindergarten teachers through the use of a seale de- 
igned for the purpose. 2 
In order to promote reading readiness, Waters (92) studied the 
pes of experiences needed by children to read and understand the 
‘ontent of school readers for use in the first grade, and then endeavored 
provide the needed experiences. The steps taken resulted in elimi- 
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nating many kindergarten activities of questionable value and in en 


phasizing experiences specially needed by given groups of pupils. 

Methods of attacking words in primary reading.—The methods by 
which pupils attack words have been studied by Wilson (93). Shy 
identified the following techniques among twenty second-grade pupils 
‘intelligent guessing of words from the context or thought’’; ‘‘ met 
new word—usually slight hesitation—often repeated—inserted 
omitted word—changed order—apparently shifting attack to try and 
vet thought’’; ‘‘appearance—studies word-length, general shape, som¢ 
one striking clue’’; ‘‘mechanical analysis.”” When the number of 
methods used was compared with achievement in both oral and silent 
reading, it was found that the pupil who made use of all four methods 
Was superior, on the average, in both types of reading; those who used 
three, two or one method achieved correspondingly less. These findings 
support the contention that pupils should be taught various methods 
of attacking words in efforts to develop accuracy and independence jy 
word recognition, 

Nice of in first-grade lexthooks. In 1931, Buckingham (12) pre 
sented the results of a study which indicated that second-grade pupils 
read 12 point type more easily than they read larger sizes. These find 
ings provoked so much diseussion that the study has sinee been earried 
to the first grade level where 12, 14, 18, and 24 point type were agai: 
used. The results indicate that 12 point type has certain advantages 
However, the study did not inelude sustained reading in which t! 
element of fatigue operates; neither did it consider the advantage of 
the large-sized type in learning to distinguish one word from another, 
a step of great importance in the first grade. Buckingham’s experiment 
has been vigorously criticized by Tinker (85) who also summarized 
many other studies relating to the legibility of type. 

Relative merits of certain types of work materials in first-grade read. 
ing.—Pieree and Quinn (70) compared the value of ‘‘work-book”’ an 
‘pieture-dictionary’’ materials with respect to (a) inereasing tli 
pupil’s reading voeabulary and (b) convenience in administration by tli 
teacher. The investigators found that the picture-dictionary materi 
required less direetion by the teacher than did the work books. As 
might have been expected each type of material had distinct valu 
“The reading of directions aecquaints the pupils with an importa 
phase of reading, and the following of directions furnishes them wi 
a variety of activities." On the other hand, the picture dictionary n 
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‘provides effectively for the recognition of words and phrases.’’ 
apparent that when different types of material are under con- 
ation, the most pertinent issue to raise relates to the specifie con- 
ition, if any, which each type makes to satisfactory progress in read- 


Relative achievement of rural pupils.—The relatively poor achieve- 
ut of pupils in rural schools has been emphasized again in studies 
Mitchell (64) and by Clem and Hovey (16). The results of both 
dies indieate that pupils in rural schools are retarded in reading 
roughout the grades. The inadequacy of the training of teachers 
s suggested as a contributing cause. 
Value of activity programs in promoting reading achievement.—Four 
studies were reported which were concerned with the value of activity 
riculums and integrated programs in promoting growth in read- 
x. Hopkins (49) reported the progress of children in grades II to 
VIIL in Lineoln School, Teachers College. Meriam (63) reported the 
ogress of Mexiean children who attended a school which followed an 
ctivity eurrieulum. Howell, Dunn, and Stoker (50) reported the pro- 
eress of children in the Roosevelt Elementary Demonstration School 
of Long Beach, California, which followed an integrated program. Col- 
lings (18) compared the achievement of the Junior High School pupils 
the University of Oklahoma (an activity school) with that of pupils 
of another junior high school pursuing a subject curriculum. The re- 
sults in all cases showed that the pupils following the new types of 
irriculums were doing as well as or a little better than those follow- 
ng traditional eurriculums. Final conelusions cannot be drawn from 
ese studies for several reasons: some of the tests used do not measure 
ogress in all phases of reading; the amount of systematic training in 
eading was not reported; the number of problem eases which de- 
loped and the amount of individual help provided were not given. 
More carefully controlled studies in this general field are greatly needed. 
Comprehension.—The mental processes involved in comprehension 
interpretation are beginning to receive much needed study. In 
investigation involving adult subjects, Pickford (69) secured read- 
vs of relatively short passages. He then copied as aceurately as 
ssible the statements made by each subject concerning his process of 
ding. An analysis of the records lead to the conclusion that in 
ling passages there is a primary tendency toward a synthesis of 


ts and a secondary tendency to deal separately with parts. The 
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latter tendeney is present normally ‘‘and leads to criticism and under 
standing of the nature of a passage, but it develops fully only whey 
the tendeney towards synthesis is stopped.’’ Both tendencies promot 
a grasp of meaning, which in final analysis is a matter of synthesis. 

In an effort to improve the techniques for studying comprehension 
Dewey (26) devised the individual oral interview procedure, using 
the lowa Oral Language Recording Machine as a recording device. Thy 
use of this technique makes it possible for an investigator to prob. 
as deeply as he ean into a pupil’s understanding of what he has read 
and to secure an exact record of everything that was said. 

The need for improved techniques in measuring comprehension was 
emphasized by the results of a second study by Dewey (25) who con 
pared the consistency of pupils responses on comprehension tests. Th: 
findings indicated that the responses of the brighter pupils were cor 
sistent only two-thirds of the time. Additional criticisms of reading 
fests were suggested by Robinson and MeCollom (74) who found that 
rate of reading is of greater significance than accuracy of compreher 
sion in determining achievement seores on the reading tests used. 

Rate of reading.—Among the factors which have often been suggested 


as influencing rate of reading, is speed of association of ideas. Traxler 


(90) studied the relationship between these two items using five groups of 


pupils. The relationship, while not marked, ‘‘was positive and _ hig! 
enough to be signifieant.’’ As interpreted by Traxler ‘‘there is ground 
for thinking that slow association rate may be so closely related to th 
retarded rate of some slow readers that the teacher should not utiliz 
the usual methods to get them to read more rapidly. The problem r 
quires further study with a refined teehnique.”’ 

Robinson (73) reported the results of efforts to improve the rate of 
reading among college students by increasing the ‘‘ reading span” (a\ 
erage number of words used at each fixation). The materials used con 
sisted of sentences typed so that phrases were separated more widely than 
usual. The method employed was based on the assumption that thi 
eves should stop once on each phrase and then pass on to the next 
As the subject improved the length of the phrases was increased. At the 
end of ten weeks of training the rate of reading of the students had 
inereased 58 percent. An analysis of their eve-movement records also 
showed distinct improvement. Robinson suggested possible advantages 
of the use of the same technique earlier in the grades, pointing out 


however, the need of validation. 
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ading in content fields —An inereasing number of investigators 
recting attention each year to reading problems in the content 
Cowley (20) for example, emphasized again the large voeabu- 
burden in textbooks by presenting the results of a study of the 
ical voeabularies for plane and solid geometry. In an effort to de- 
ne desirable techniques in developing meanings, Holmes (48) 
ared the value of incidental and direct vocabulary instruction in 
crade history classes. Her findings provide conclusive evidence 
greater value of the latter procedure. 
he importance of guidance in reading in the content fields was 


sized in a study by Simon (77) the purpose of which was to 


mine the value of specific effort to develop desirable reading habits 


studying eitizenship. His findings led to the eonelusion that pupils 
counter many difficulties in reading and studying the social sciences. 
igh the control group made some progress without special train 
the results showed that greater progress was attained ‘‘when the 
struetor makes a conscious effort to aid the pupils in the application 
desirable reading habits in their study activities.’’ Freneh (35) eon- 
ected a controlled experiment to determine the effect of specifie train- 
in vocabulary and in the reading of maps, graphs and tables on 


ievement in geography. The experimental group made consistently 


reater progress, the training in the reading of maps, graphs and tables 


roducing the greater gains. 


The nature and content of readng material—The nature of avail- 
reading material is being studied today both at the child and at the 


ilt level. Thompson (83) examined more than a thousand books 


ritten specifically for children during each decade from 1860 to 1930 


determine the extent to which they refleeted the change from an 


rrarian to an industrial civilization. Readers, but not textbooks 
ere ineluded. In general the results showed that there has been a 


damental change in the content and spirit of children’s literature 
ce 1860. The religious influence has decreased greatly while folk 
and seienee and industry has increased notably. However, the in- 
ence of seience and industry on children’s literature is insignificant 
compared with their influence in social life. If it is reasonable to 
ime that children’s literature should be influenced by such changes, 
results to date are disappointing. 
The nature of the reading materials for parenfS in libraries has been 
lied by Fillmore (32) who secured the codperation of 41 librarians 
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in lowa. ‘‘The books most commonly found related to subjeets of child 
management, child study, edueation, psychology, children’s literatur 
Nutrition and feeding, and eare and hygiene.’’ The results indicated. 
however, that libraries could greatly ‘* increase their usefulness to parents 
bv a more careful selection of books and magazines.’’ In view of th 
increasing interest In parent edueation, added attention should be give: 
by librarians to this general field. In this connection the facet should hy 
kept clearly in mind that a surprisingly large percentage of adults e 
counter difficulty in reading the materials that are available, as show 
by Ojemann (65) and others. The need is urgent for simple materials 
relating to the interests of adults. 

Factors which influence the difficulty of reading materials.—Rapi 
progress has been made during recent vears in identifying the factors 
that contribute to the difficulty of reading material. Kramer (56 
studied the effect of certain factors in verbal arithmetic problems u 
success In solving them at the sixth grade level. ‘*‘The study indicates 
that there is probably no one best pattern for the statement of | 
arithmetie problem. Of the sixteen forms tested, that maintaining t 
best percentage in the entire test material with the average group oi 


children was the uninteresting, interrogative-complex form without 


tails and in familiar vocabulary. The conelusion in respect to interest 
| is at variance with expectation and the results of related studies. 
Two significant studies of the factors that contribute to the difficu 

! of adult reading material have been reported. Dale and Tyler (22 
made a detailed study to determine the factors that influenee the diff 


culty of materials relating to health in the ease of adults of limit 
reading ability. The factors most closely related to diffieulty of cor 
prehension were: number of different technieal words in the selection 
number of large non-technical words in the seleetion not known by % 
pereent of sixth grade pupils; number of prepositional phrases in t 
scleetion; number of words in the seleetion beginning with i. Ojem 
fo) found the relation of fourteen factors to the difficulty of mate 
using as subjects parents with somewhat more education than t 


vossessed by Dale and Tvler’s subjeets. The results showed reasonah| 
| J 


high correlation between difficulty and number of prepositions, 1 
ber of prepositions plus infinitive signs, ratio of total words in dep 
dient clauses to total words in the selection, and mean length of depend: 
clauses. These studigs suggest a variety of problems which should 
studied intensively if simple, readable materials are to be provided 

adults of limited edueation. 
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‘uence of reading on spelling and intelligence scores.—The validity 
ip intelligence test has often been challenged beeause of the pre- 
rance of items requiring reading ability. Justification for sueh 
sms was presented by Durrell (28) as a result of a study involv- 
ore than a thousand children. His findings showed that intelligence 
often class pupils as dull ‘‘who are really normal or bright but 


have poor reading ability.’’ 
In a study of the effect of reading on spelling in the secondary 
wl, Gilbert (37) (38) found that when pupils ‘‘encountered in read- 
words which they have recently attempted to spell they tend to 
ect their spellings even though attention is not directed toward 
end.’’ Furthermore, the better spellers profit more from this in- 
lental opportunity than do poor spellers. Gilbert coneluded that the 
‘tice of omitting spelling instruction in high schools is justified only 
the ease of good spellers. The poor spellers need specifie help and 

nee, 

Reading interests and preferences.—The reading interests, prefer- 
es and motives of children and adults are being studied widely both in 
ountry and abroad. Bell (5) found in a study made in Louisville, 
Kentueky that the interests of white and colored children at the fifth 
crade level were quite similar in spite of marked differences in read- 
v abilitv. It was impossible to determine from the report the extent 
ich this was due primarily to the availability of the same titles. In 
study made of children’s reading in England (15) it was found that 
virls about twelve years of age read largely fairy books, school stories, 
iventure, and Girl Guide stories. ‘‘The boy is the much more in- 
rested and interesting reader. His interests are much more varied, 
he generally knows when he comes to the library what he wants.’’ 
In a survey of the leisure time activities of high school pupils Lee 
%) found that about 50 pereent of the boys and 70 pereent of the 
ls did more or less independent reading. Apparently there is much 
achieved yet in this connection by parent and teachers. Thomas 
<2) analyzed the voluntary reading of thirty high school pupils during 
of four years, The most significant findings related to the gen- 
igh average of the pupils tastes, and the influence of class ae- 
ties in determining reading interests. Apparently teachers may do 
| to direct and elevate reading interests and tastes at the high school 
lhe periodical reading of college students was studied by Hunter 
at the Milwaukee State Teachers College. The findings revealed 
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a somewhat disappointing situation with respect both to the amount 
and range of reading reported. Dunlap (27) made a study of the reading 
interests of colored students and found keen interest in newspapers and 
magazine reading and wide variations in the number of books read 
That the reading interests of white and colored students are somewhat 
similar was shown by Shores (76) who compared the subject interests 
wnd the non-fiction reading of students at Fisk University and 
University of Chicago. In a study of the relationship between reading 
interests and actual reading Carnovsky (15) found that books repr 
senting topies of high interest to students were read widely when th 
titles were well advertised, were readily accessible, ‘‘were readable from 
the standpoint of style, and were written by reputable authors.’’ Th sg 
value of courses in English that give wide orientation among authors - 
and types of literature and the importance of an inspiring teacher wer 
emphasized by Cockayne (17) who studied the reading tastes and habits 
of graduates of three institutions. 

The wide range of reading purposes and the various types of m 
terial read both in this country and in Franee by different groups of 
young people and adults are reported by Hathaway (46) Cooper (19 
Suvder (79) and Parvillez (67). 

Surveys of school libraries.—Wide spread interest in sehool libraries 
has been exhibited through surveys of libraries of various types and at 
different school levels. Space will permit litthe more than brief re? 
erence to them here. Boney (9) made a study of the aims and tee 
niques of library reading, as determined through an analysis of 
fessional writings, courses of study, and questionnaire responses of ¢lass 
room teachers. Johnson (52) reported the results of an extended study of 
the secondary school library as a part of the national survey of secondar 
edueation. Lathrop (58) made a careful study of rural sehool librar 
practices and services. Various contributors to the Twelfth Yearboo 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals entitled Elementa 
School Libraries (39) presented the results of significant studies of | 
brary problems. All these reports recognize the vital importance 
the school library and of adequate library materials. They sugges! 
many needed reforms before the library can function effectively 
publie schools. 

Evidence of the specific value of library reading was presented 
at least two investigators. Glover (39) reported the rapid inereas 
in reading achievement resulting from wide independent reading along 
lines of individual! interest. Parkhill (66) found that ‘‘constant di 
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of material appropriate to the child’s ability’’ is accompanied 
- marked and unusual inerease in reading ability.’’ Of equal sig- 
ne9 ce are the findings of Gould (40) which show that the amount of 
reading done is closely related to the reading achievement of 
Children’s preferences for pictures and picture books.—Brief refer- 
( e is made here to two studies which are coneerned with children’s 
% preferenees for pictures and picture books. Freeman and Freeman (34) 
le a survey of picture books and reported the results of studies eon- 
ng the kind of illustrations preferred by nursery children, the pie- 
re subjects enjoved most, and the size of book and arrangement of ma- 
ls. Mendenhall and Mendenhall (62) studied the influence of 
liarity upon children’s choices of pictures and poems. The content 
both reports is illustrative of the growing body of evidence concern- 
ildren’s preferences for illustrated books. 
t»preciation of lterature.—Keen interest has been expressed of late 
factors involved in the appreciation of literature. In a study in- 
ving 870 high sehool pupils Carroll (14) found that there is positive 
rrelation between intellectual capacity and appreciation of literature, 
e brighter children possessing much better literary appreciation than 
e dull.’ Smith (78) secured judgments from teachers of English and 
ding in twenty institutions concerning factors involved in acquiring 
literature. Among those listed the following ranked 
***ability to correlate the thought 


reciation of 
vhest: ‘‘eomprehension of meaning,’ 
he selection with the learner’s past experience and to recognize the 
iliar.’’ The list as a whole was very suggestive. There is danger, 
owever, that some of the terms may not have been interpreted 

formly by all judges. Furthermore, experimental studies are nee 
essary before the validity of the ranks assigned ean be verified. 
The importance of reading 


Reading and study at the college level, 
fundamental tool in study was emphasized by Broom (11) in a re- 
of the amount of college study that involves silent reading. That 

ege students differ widely in maturity in reading habits and in abil 

to engage in reading activities was shown clearly by Eurich (30 
secured and analyzed photographie records of eye-movements of 


essful and unsuecessful students. The differences between these two 


s of students are distinetly more marked in comprehension than in 


Deal (23) seeured evidence which showed that improve 


of reading. 
ean be seeured in the reading habits of students through the use 
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of appropriate remedial procedures. As a result of his studies 
coneluded that individual diagnosis and assistance are essential and ¢ 


‘group methods are inadequate for problem cases.’’ 


In a study of the relative merits of lectures, undirected reading 


are guided reading, Greene (45) found on both immediate and 
laved tests that the results of guided reading was very superior to t 
of the lecture method or of unguided reading. Comparisons of the lect 


method and of unguided reading procedures showed ‘‘that the aver 


student did equally well after either presentation. ”’ The good readers 


however, did better after their own reading and the poor readers d 


better after the lecture. 
Coneerning the relative amount of required and optional read 


that is done by students, Gerberieh and Jones (36 found that th 


fourths of their reading was required and only one-fourth optiona 


These findings challenge either the validity of the amount and nat 
of the assignments made in college or the suecess with which college 
struction stimulates intellectual interests 

Diagnostic agencies and procedures.—Beeause the needs of many 
readers cannot be determined readily through classroom diagnosis 
stitutions and school systems in inereasing numbers are establis! 
edueational elinies. These clinies are rendering very valuable servic 


shown by the work of Baker and Leland (4) in Detroit, of Betts 


at Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Witty (94) at Northwestern Universit 


Their findings are illuminating and their conelusions and reeommend 


tions very suggestive. As a natural outgrowth of the constructive w 


voing on in such centers, the cause of reading deficiencies are better 


understood : furthermore new diagnostic and remedial procedures ar 


veloping rapidly. In this eonnection Betts (6) reeently devised with tee 


nical assistance a series of tests for the detection of visual defeets by 1! 


classroom teacher. The instrument used for this purpose is ealle: 


telibinocular, a modifieation of the stereoscope. The specifie tests 
measure ‘‘ visual super-imposition (fusion of two images into one), vis 
acuity (keenness of vision), eve-muscle imbalance (horizontal and 
tical), stereopsis (depth pereeption), hyperopia (far sightedness), 
opla near sightedness), astigmatism, and eve regressions.’” The 
pose of these tests is to identify pupils whose reading difficulties ma; 
due to eve defects. As unfavorable S\ mptoms are discovered, pupils 
sent to oeulists for more thorough examination. 

Improving the achievement of poor readers The importanes 


special training for poor readers h is heen emphasized in several stud 
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I} w (7) points out the value of individual work with problem eases 
) thas elementary school. Traxler (88,89) demonstrated the value of 
. corrective teaching in a study earried on in the seventh grade. 
ing (10) presented data which indicates the usefulness of tests at 
secondary level in identifying poor readers and in determining the 
ds of help which they need. Tyler (91) presented data which show 
improvement results from special help in reading given to junior 
ve students. The evidence is conclusive that instruction adapted 
needs of the poor reader is productive at all levels. 
Various methods are reported in the different studies for seeuring im- 
ement. They vary all the way from the use of practice exercises, 
eported by Farbish (31), to a carefully planned sequence of read- | 
activities, as recommended by Traxler (88). The methods used 
sually but not always vary with the nature of the deficiencies. As an 
d in remedial work among very poor readers Durrell (29) developed 
si¢ vocabulary of 656 words. 
In an effort to determine best procedures with subnormal children, 
Kirk (54) compared the improvement: resulting from the use of the 
ng method and the conventional ‘‘sight’’ method. Although the 
results were in favor of the former, the investigator points out that 
further research must be condueted to determine whether this con- 
ision is applicable to all subnormal children, to normal children, or 
ether the subnormal and the normal differ in these respects.’’ 
Relation of cerebral dominance to reading disability —During recent 
ars the view has often been advanced by Orton and others that there is | 
causal relationship between cerebral dominance and special disability ; 
reading. The evidenee presented and the judgments expressed during 
e past year do not support this view. Franz and Davis (335) following 
experiment involving simultaneous reading with both cerebral hemis- 
eres coneluded that ‘‘we must alter, or perhaps give up, for visual pro- 
esses at least, the conception of cerebral dominance as an anatomical 
phvsiologieal condition.’’ After reviewing several studies relating 
this general issue, Crider (21) coneluded that more evidenee is needed 
ore the theory ean be accepted, He also pointed out the following 
nor objections to it: ‘‘In the first place, a physiological theory seems 
be over simplification of the problem. The higher mental processes, 
sic to the reading process, are made subservient te certain physiological 
4 ditions. Secondly, this theory has failed to take into consideration the 
sibility of learning difficulties due to low intelligence, inadequate vis- 
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ual perception, personality factors, poor methodology, eve-muscele im. 


balance, and many other factors . . . .’’ Furthermore, Dearborn (24 


concluded from a study of 476 eases that an account of the etiology of 


certain reading disabilities in terms of the preponderance of left-eyed 
cases and of erossed and mixed conditions *‘is sounder and more service. 
able than accounts which are based on either theories of cerebral loca! 
ization or on hypotheses such as has been proposed by Orton of dominance 
of one or the other cerebral hemisphere with interfering mirrored images 
of the non-dominant hemisphere.’’ 

Relation of handedness and eyedness to reading disability.— Dearborn 
(24) summarized records of oeular and manual lateral dominance s 
cured from 100 cases of dyslexia and 376 public school children. Thi 
data showed, ‘‘first that whereas nearly half the unselected group ar 
sight dominant in beth hand and eve, only one fifth of the dyslexia 
eases are so classified. Secondly, the proportion of left dominant 
both hand and eye in the disability group is nearly equal to the right 
dominant, and that it is six times as great in the disability group as 
in the unselected group. Thirdly, (and this is the grouping which is 
I believe, most significant for the present analysis) all but 19 percent 
that is, 81 percent are either left dominant, crossed in dominance, that 
is, left eved and right handed, or right eyed and left handed, or oi 
mixed dominance as compared with Dll. pereent in the unselected 
group.” 

Kirk (55) gave to a group of 61 high-grade mentally defeetive chil 
dren (median I. Q. 67) both oeular and manual preference tests and also 
normal and mirror-reading tests. ‘*‘Contrary to previous experime! 
tal results and to theoretical expectation the 31 children in the left 
eved group (largely right-handed) were not superior mirror readers as 
compared with 30 right-eved subjects of the same handed elassifieatior 
and of the same reading grade.*’ When the results were compared wit! 
records secured by Monroe for normal children it was found that the 
defective children were superior to normal children of the same grad 
in mirror reading. 

The relations of handedness and evedness to one aspect of reading 
ability has been studied indirectly by Anderson and Crosland (1) 

a series of experiments. They secured ‘‘range of attention seores’’ wit 
three nine letter cards presented in a Dodge-mirror Tachistoseope und: 
nine different variable conditions with 60 left-eyed and 60 right-eved 
college students, one-half of each group being right handed and ow 
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eft handed. The results showed that in three of the nine conditions 
was no difference between the two forms of hand dominance. In 

the remaining six conditions the advantage was with the left-handed sub- 

When the subjects were paired in respect to eyedness (2) the 
ts showed that left-eyed subjects excelled the right-eyed subjects 

e right side of an exposure ecard of nine letters, and that the right- 

| subjects were superior to left-eyed for the left-most letters. How- 


ver, the superiority of the left-eyed subjects was greater than that of 
the right-eved. When the effect of combinations of handedness and eyed- 
ess was studied (3) ‘‘the superiority of the left-eved subjects, or of 
the left-handed subjects, as against his right-eyed, or right-handed, rival”’ 
vas convineingly and consistently demonstrated. The investigators ex- 
pressed the belief ‘‘that handedness is a weaker and less important fae- 

than eyedness alone and of considerable less consequence than eyed- 
ess combined with a similar (symmetrical) form of handedness.’’ 

Reversals tn reading.—Beeause of the frequent occurrence of rever- 

ls on the part of poor readers, several investigators have made inten 
sive studies of their nature and causes, and of possible methods of elimi- 
nation. Teegarden (81) measured ‘‘the strength of the tendency to re- 
verse and confuse symbols’’ among beginning first-grade pupils and the 
relation, if any, between this tendeney and subsequent progress in read- 
¢. The results of the tests showed a stronger tendency toward rever- 

ls among non-kindergarten than among kindergarten children. Corre- 
ations between reversal scores and reading achievement showed that the 
tendeney to reverse definitely effects progress in reading. The early identi- 
fieation of reversal eases and appropriate guidance and training were 
ecommended, 

The view has often been expressed that reversals oceur more fre- 
juently among left-handed children than among right-handed. The evi- 
dence reported during the year is by no means confirming. Hildreth (47) 

ind that left-handed and right-handed children tend to make abont 

e same number of reversal errors. Phillips (68) found in a study of 
136 pairs of matched left-handed and right-handed pupils in grades one 
three that the right-handed children made slightly more reversals 
in the left-handed children. Woody and Phillips (95) concluded 
the basis of various types of comparisons ‘‘that handedness per se 
the two groups under consideration had little or no influence on 

e type of reading responses made . Whether similar results would 
obtained with groups of so-called naturally left-handed pupils who 
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had been trained to be right handed or with groups in whieh neithe 
left nor right handedness is dominant, only extensive future investi 
vations can determine.’’ 

Improvement in reading by an aphasic—MeCullock (61) reported 
the progress in rate and accuracy of reading in the case of an adult 
aphasie who had suffered from a nervous disturbance ‘‘which left her 
with right hemiplegia accompanied by aphasia. The records secured in 
dicated that the subject made ‘‘rapid and great improvement in read 
ing the standard selection,’ and a corresponding, but lesser, improve 
ment in reading variant passages. The chief method used consisted of 
‘prompting’ the subject when she encountered difficulties or made errors 
in reading aloud. 

The value of tachistoscopic and eye-movement records.—In order to 
determine the value of the tachistoscope as a measure of reading pet 
ception, Robinson (72) compared the average fixation span of 51 co! 
lege students as determined through eye movement records with th 
span of perception as measured by the usual type of tachistoseope and 
by a modified type which allowed the subject ‘‘to read a paragrap! 
dewn to the last line which was then exposed tachistoscopically.”’ The 
results indicated that ‘‘the usual tachistoscopie test is not a very good 
measure of the average span used in reading nor probably of th 
limits of its development,’’ but that the modified type used ‘‘is a r 
liably better measure of the reading span.”’ 

The use and limitations of eye-movement records of reading hav 
been discussed at length by Tinker (84, 86) and by Tinker and Frand 
sen (87). A survey of published studies supplied convincing evidence 
that the photographie method is a fairly common, useful and flexibl 
method of studying reading performance. Many of the pitfalls of in 
terpretation and some of the unconvineing conclusions reported ‘‘ ma) 
he avoided by a more careful consideration of what each photographic 
measure of reading signifies.’’ In a discussion of the role of eye-mov 
ments in diagnostic and remedial reading, Tinker (86) presented evi 
denee which led to the following conclusions: ‘‘(1) There is no e\ 
denee that training eye movements as such develops effective motor 
habits which improve reading ability. (2) On the contrary, there ar 
data from many sources which indicate that the nature of oeulomotor pe: 


formance in reading is largely determined by central processes of pe: 


ception and apprehension. In other words, eye movement patterns do 


not cause, but merely reflect efficient or poor reading performance. 
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nee secured through the use of synehrostoscope and other devices 
newhat at variance with the first of these conclusions. 
Vulue of campaigns to improve reading mstruction—In a study ex- 
ng over a period of years, Gray and Whipple (44) made a careful 
ey of the achievement and needs of pupils and of the content and 
ods used in teaching reading, studied the findings with teachers 
school officers, advised needed changes in methods, equipment and 
ching materials, conducted teachers meetings at which methods of 
roving reading instruetion were discussed, directed eommittees in 


e study of special problems, and supervised classroom teaching more or 


less intensively. Objective studies of the progress made by the pupils 


supplied clear evidence of the value of campaigns to improve teaching 


rough the application of the results of scientific studies of reading. 


hat the improvement made was permanent was shown by the results 


sts given one, two and three years after the training period ter- 


‘inated. The study showed also the need for and the value of adequate 
supervision if instruction is to be maintained at a high level. 
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Presents the results of an experimental study in Grades I to VI inelusive to 

determine ways and means of reorganizing and improving the teaching of reading 
harmony with the results of scientific studies, 

Greene, Edward B. ‘‘Certain Aspects of Lecture, Reading and Guided Read 
cr School and Society, XXNIX (May 12, 1934), pp- 619-24. 

mpares the relative effectiveness of ‘‘three methods of presenting material 
to college students; leetures, unguided reading and guided reading, with and 

thout notes,’’ as determined in experiments involving 64S students, 

Gladvs M. ‘*The Reading Purposes of Adults,’’ University of Pitts 
» 146-154. 


Hathaway, 
th Bulletin, XXX (November 15, 1933), py 
Deseribes the procedure followed in an extended study of reading purposes of 


adults and presents a resumé of findings. 


Hildreth, Gertrude. ‘‘Reversals in Reading and Writing,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXV (January, 1934), pp. 1-20. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH [ Vol. 28, No. 
Summarizes the results of reading, writing and intelligence tests given to py, 38 


mary classes in three types of schools to determine types of reversals, the 
quency, their relation to left-handedness, ete. 

Holmes, Eleanor. ‘* Vocabulary Instruction and Reading,’’ Elementary F j 
Review, XI (April, 1954), pp, 103-105; 110. 

Reports the results of a controlled experiment in the fourth grade t 
termine the relative merits of wide reading and direct teaching of unfa: 
words in increasing meaning vocabulary. 


Hopkins, L. Thomas. ‘‘ Learning Essentials in An Aetivity Curricul 
Journal of rpervme ntal Education, | (June, 1933), pp. 
Reports the chronological age, the mental age, and the edueational ag 

cluding reading, of the pupils in the Lincoin School, Teachers College, Columbia t 
University, where an activity curriculum is followed. 
Howell, Etta: Dunn, Maude Wilson; and Stoker, Dora. ‘* Measuring 

Skills in An Integrated Program,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, I (Jun 

1933), pp. 316-19, ‘ 
Reports the achievement of pupils in grades IIIT to VI inelusive who attend 


a school which followed for seven months an integrated program suppleme: 
by an hour of drill not growing out of regular units of work. 
Hunter, Elden. ‘‘A Study of the Periodical Reading Done by College Students,’ 
School and Society, XL (July 14, 1954), pp. 70-72. 
Presents the results of a brief test and questionnaire given primarily to fres 
men and juniors at the Milwaukee State Teachers College to determine per 
ical reading done and interest in present day happenings. 
Johnson, B. Lamar. The Secondary-School Library. National Survey of Seeor 
ary Edueation Monograph No. 17, United States Office of Education Bullet 
No. 17 (1982), vin 110 pp 
Presents the results of a national survey of outstanding high-school libraries 
and proposes problems for further investigation. 
Kelley, Victor H. ‘*An Experimental Study of Certain Techniques for Testing t 
Word Meanings,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII December, 10 
pp. 277-82. 
Considers the validity of four types of word meaning tests: ‘‘ multiple choice 
‘same opposite neither:’’ ‘*matehing;’’ multiple choice senten 
Kirk, Samuel A. ‘* The Influence of Manual Tracing on the Learning of Su 
Words in the Case of Subnormal Boys,’’ Journal of Educational Psycholo: 
we October, 1933), pp. 525-35. 
Compares the relative efficiency of the manual tracing (kinaesthetic) met 
with the conventional sight method in the case of six sub-normal boys, 
Kirk, Samuel A. ‘*A Study of the Relation of Ocular and Manual Preferet 
to Mirror Reading,’’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psycholo 
XLIV (March, 1934), pp. 192-205. 
Reports conclusions based on reeords from 61 high-grade mentally defect 
children. 
Kramer, Grace A. The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic Pre 
lem upon Children’s Success in The Solution, Jolins Hopkins University Studies 
in Education, No, 20 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), pp. 106, 
Summarizes the results of studies of the influence of interest, sentence, form, st 
language detail and vocabulary upon the success of sixth-grade ehild: 
in solving verbal arithmetie problems. 
Ladd, Margaret Rhoads, The Relation of Social, Economic and Personal Cha 
teristics to Reading Ability. Teachers College Contributions to Edueation, 
382 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933¥% viii + 100 
Summarizes previous studies relating to the factors commonly associated w 
reading ability; presents the results of a study of the relation of social, e 
nomie and personal characteristics to the reading achievement of 315 pup 
in grades III to V_ inelusive. 
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throp, Edith A. A Study of Rural School Library Practices and Services 
eago: American Library Association, 1934), pp. 105. 
orts the results of a survey of rural school library practices and services 
sidized by the Carnegie Corporation of New York; includes many illuminating 
mples and constructive suggestions, 
Joel W. ‘‘How High School Students Use Leisure Time,’’ Educational 
s Bulletin, Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College, IV 
lanuary, 1954), pp. 10-13. 
Summarizes a questionnaire study made among 1091 pupils in grades VIIT to 
\IL inelusive, to determine uses made by boys and girls of their leisure time 
luding reading. 
Lee, J. Murray, Clark, Willis W., and Lee, Dorris May. ‘‘ Measuring Reading 
teadiness,’’ Elementary School Journal XXXIV (May 1934), pp. 656-66, 
Deseribes the need for and the development of a reading readiness test and 
summarizes findings secured through its application. 
MeCulloch, T. L. ‘*A Study of an Aphasie’s Learning to Read,’’ Studies in 
(Cerebral Function, 1-1X, Publications of the University of California at Los 
\ngeles in Education, Philosophy, and Psychology, Vol. I, Nos. 3-11 ( serkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1933), pp, 107-109. 
Reports the progress made by an aphasie in learning to read in terms of the 
ate in seconds and the number of errors in reading a standard selection of 200 
rds in length. 
Mendenhall, James E., and Mendenhall, Marcia E. The Influence of Familiarity 
pon Children’s Preference for Pictures and Poems. Lineoln School Research 
Studies (New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
M3), x + 74 pp. 
Describes the methods used and the results obtained in a controlled experiment 
vith seventh and ninth grade pupils to determine the influence of repeated ex 
sures on children’s preferences of pictures and poems, 
Meriam, Junius L. ‘*An Activity Curriculum in a School of Mexican Children,’’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, I (June, 1933), pp, 304-508. 
Reports the progress during a school year in reading, writing and arithmetic of 
pupils in the first four grades of a school attended by Mexican children who 
pursued an activity curriculum, 
Mitchell, Eva C. ‘*A Study of the Reading Progress of Approximately Three 
Hundred Negro Rural School Pupils in Grades IL to VII,’* Educational Admin 
stration and Supervision, XX (April, 1034), pp. 
Reports the results of a study of the reading retardation of 300 negro rural 
chool pupils in grades IL to VII inelusive and of efforts to improve their 
chievement. 
Ojemann, Ralph H. ‘‘The Reading Ability of Parents and Factors Associated 
th Reading Difficulty of Parent Education Materials,’’ Researches tn Parent 
Education, 11, Appendix I, ‘* Test of Parent Education Materials and Selections 
Used to Study Factors Associated with Difficulty.’’ University of Lowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, Vol. VIII (lowa City, Lowa: University of Lowa, 1954), pp. 
9-32; 249-272 
Presents the results of reading tests given te 209 parents (primarily mothers 
in study groups in Iowa and of studies to determine the factors associated 
with reading difficulty of adult materials, 
Parkhill Jean. ‘‘Methods Used in Teaching L10 Reading to a Z Section,’’ 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIIL (June, 1933), pp. 365-66 
Presents evidence leading to the conclusion that constant daily reading of ma 
terial appropriate to a child’s ability for the purpose of enjoying reading 
brings a marked and unusual increase in reading ability. 
Parvillez, Alphonse D. (Translated by Kiesler, Stefi). ‘‘What Are You Read 
ing? Answers from 20,000 French Women,’’ Library Journal, LIX (February 


15, 1934), pp. 145-46. 
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Summarizes the replies to questions submitted by 10,001 adults and 10,143 
belonging to the Ligue Patriotiques des Francaises. 
68. Phillips, Albert J. ‘‘ Relation of Left-handedness to Reversals in Rea: 
Ele mentary Enalish Rewe w, XI (April, » pp- 118, 
Reports the nature and extent of the reversals in reading made by 136 
of matehed left-handed and right-handed pupils in grades I, IL and ILL 
6Y, Piekford, R. W. ‘*The Tendency Towards Synthesis in Reading,’’ B 
Journal of Psuchologqyu. XXIV, Part I July, 133), pp. 50-66. 


Summarizes the introspections of eight mature subjects concerning the m: 


of the reading process following the reading of ten passages, some of whiel 
simple and others compound. 

70. Pieree, Paul R., and Quinn, Helen J. ‘*A Study of Certain Types of Wor o 
Materials in First-Grade Reading,’’ Klementary School Journal, XXXIV \ re 
1954), pp. 600-606, 
Reports the results of a controlled experiment extending for twelve weeks t 
termine the relative effectiveness of ** work-book’’ and ** pieture dietionary’’ 
terials in increasing first grade reading voeabularv, and their relative cor 8 : 
ience in administration. . 

71, Research Division of the National Edueation Association. ‘* Research Re 
to Children’s Interests and Preferences in Reading,’’ Elementary School 
branes. Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prinei, 

Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XII, N 3 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National | 

cation Association, 19535), pp. 

Summarizes the purpose, method and findings of selected studies made s 

1920 concerning children’s interests and preferences in reading 

72. Robinson, Francis P. ‘* The Tachistoseope as a Measure of Reading Perceptio ’ 
imerican Journal of Psychology, XLVI January, 1934), pp, 132-41 
Con pares the average reading span und the perception span in the ease of 
college students. 

73. Robinson, Francis P. ‘*An Aid for Improving Reading Rate,’’ Journal of I 
cational Research, XXVIII February, 1934 pp. 453-55. 

Deseribes a technique for use in Increasing reading span. Summarizes an : 
periment which validates its use with college freshmen and diseusses the it} 
eation of the tech ue, 

74. Robinson, F. P., and MeCollom, F, H. ‘* Reading Rate and Comprehension 
curacy as Determinants of Reading Test Seores,’’ Journal of Educational 3 4 
chologu, XX\ February, 1934), pp. 154-57. 

Presents data showing the relative importance of rate of reading and ac 
of comprehension in determining reading test scores, 

75. Searf, R.C. ‘*Special Disability in Reading and Arithmetic,’’ Twentieth Ann 
Conference on kd cational rements Held at lTadiane University Apri 
and 15, 1938, Bulletin of the School of Edueation, Indiana University, Vol. 4 
No. 1 (Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Coéperative Research, Indiana Unis 
sity School of Edueation, 1933), pp. 70-S4. ; 
Reports the results of differences in the achievement in reading and arithmet 


of freshmen in a state teachers college and the findings in case studies of child 
from broken homes 

76. Shores, Louis. ‘*A Comparison of the Reading Interests of Negro and WI 
College Students,’’ Journal of Negro Education, Il (October, 1933), pp. 1H0-! 


Compares the topics preferred and avoided by both types of students in tl 


voluntary reading 

Simon, Donald L. ‘* Developing Desirable Reading Habits in Studying Citize 
ship,’’ School Review, XLII (June, 1954), pp. 447-58., 

Presents an analysis of the reading difficulties encountered in the study of t! 
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i| sciences and reports the results of a controlled experiment to impreve the 
ng habits of ninth- and tenth-grade pupils. 

smith, Mrs. Johnnie Rutland. ‘‘An Analytical Study of the Factors Involved in 
rning to Appreciate Literature,’’ Twentieth Annual Conference on Eduea 

Veasurements Held at Indiana University, tpril 14 and 15, 1988, Bulletin 

the School of Edneation, Indiana University, Vol. X, No. 1 (Bloomington, 

ana: Bureau of Coéperative Research, Indiana University School of Eduea 
1933), pp. 17-69. 

summarizes the results of an elaborate study to determine the conditions and 

ties that sid in learning to appreciate literature. 

Suvder, Troy A. ‘*What Does the Community Read in the School Paper?’ 

School Review, XLI (November, 1933), pp. 695-99. 

Summarizes 439 replies to a questionnaire to determine the extent to which the 

| paper was read by patrons, pupils, teachers, and which parts were read 
st frequently and most extensively. 

Stone, Clarence R. ‘*Case Studies in Reading and Deductions on Retardation,’’ 
nentary School Journal, XXXIV September, 1955), pp. 50-57. 

Describes the deficiencies and the remedial measures adopted in the case of 
e deficient readers; emphasizes the value of recently prepared reading ma 
als in preventing slow progress in reading. 
egarden, Lorene. ‘* Tests for the Tendency to Reversal in Reading,’’ Journal 
Educational Research, XXVIL (October, 1935), pp. S1-97. 


Reports the results of a study which aimed ‘‘to measure the strength of the 


tendeney to reverse and confuse symbols’? among first grade pupils and the re 
tion between this tendency and actual reading progress. 


as, Russell. ‘* Voluntary Reading,’’ English Instruction in the University 


h School. Publieations of the Laboratory Schools of the University ot 
eago, No. 4 (Chicago: Department of Edueation, University of Chicago, 
1933), pp. 164-72. 


‘resents the results of an analysis of the voluntary reading of thirty high 
ol pupils during each of the four years they were in high school, 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings. ‘‘Children’s Literature and the Machine Age,’’ 

Educational Method, XI111 December, 1933), pp. 167-72. 

Presents the results of an analysis of more than a thousand books written for 
ldren to determine the extent of the influence of the machine age on their 


ker, Miles \. **Use and Limitations of Eve Movement Measures of Read 
Psychological Review, XL (July, 1935 pp. 381-87. 

Summarizes the uses and limitations of four methods for obtaining eve-move 
ent records during reading. 

linker, Miles A. ‘* Experimental Study of Reading,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXXL (February, 1934), pp. 98-110. 

Summarizes brietly the results of 55 experimental studies of reading relating to 
gibility of print, visual apprehension, and perception and eve-movements in 

ding. 

linker, Miles A. ‘*The Role of Eve Movements in Diagnostic. and Remedial 
fteading,’’ School and Soctety, XX XIX February 5, 1934), pp. 147-48. 


Summarizes evidence relating to the role of eve-movements in reading and the 


lue of specific training to improve the motor habits involved in reading, 
linker, Miles A., and Frandsen, Arden. ‘* Evaluation of Photographie Measures 
Reading,’’ Jo rnal of Educational Psucholoaqy,. XNV bruary, 1954), pp. 


Presents evidence from various sources concernmg the value of four photo 


vraphie measures of eve-movements in reading. 
Craxler, Arthur E. ‘‘Correetive Reading,’’ English Instruction in the University 


High School. Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
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Chicago, No. 4 (Chieago: Department of Edueation, University of Chi 
1933), pp. 121-36, 

Deseribes the plan followed in the University High School in providing 
rective and remedial training in reading; presents the methods and results of ey 
periments in group corrective training. 


Traxler, Arthur ‘*Group Corrective Reading in the Seventh Grade— 
Experiment,’’ School Review, XLI (September, 1955), pp. 519-30. \| 
Summarizes a series of studies to determine the value of group corrective t 

ing among seventh-grade pupils and to develop techniques for correct 

reading deficiencies, 

Traxler, Arther EK, ‘*The Relation between Rate of Reading and Speed , 
Association,’’ Journal of Educational Psycholoau. XXV | May, pp. 357-5 

Presents the results of a preliminary study involving seventh- and ninth-g f 
pupils and college students to determine objectively the relationship betw: 11 
rate of reading and speed of association, 

Tyler, Henry T. ‘‘ Remedial Reading in the Junior College,’’ Junior Co oy 
Journal, LV (October, 1933). pp- 28-31. I 
Reports the results of reading tests given to 616 students in the Sacrament ‘ 
Junior College and the improvement which resulted from remedial reading 

to a group of 21 students meeting twice a week for one semester. test 
Waters, Doris. ‘* Pre-Reading Experiences,’’ Education, LIV (January, 1954 ISses 
pp. 308-312, \ 
Presents an analysis of the content of fifty primers and first grade readers a) 

the results of tests given to 31 kindergarten children to determine experiences tel 
lacking; also describes steps taken in supplying needed experiences, <a 
Wilson, Clara. ‘*A New Study in Primary Reading, Childhood Educati 

X (January, 1954), pp. 195-96. mer 
Compares the achievement of twenty second-grade children in oral and silent eans 
reading with the number of techniques employed in attacking new words. 

Witty, Paul A. ‘* Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of Reading Difficulties 

in the Secondary School,’’ Educational Trends, IL (April, 1934), pp. 7-1 eert 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University. itt 
Presents ‘‘An analysis of the reading of fifty ninth-grade children who wi gn 
examined because of ‘repeated manifestations of faulty or inappropriate rea ’ el 
ing habits’ 


Woody, Clifford, and Phillips, Albert J. ‘*The Effects of Handedness on Re 

versals in Reading,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVII May, 1954 

pp 651 62. Sth 
Reports the results of studies of 136 pairs of right- and left-handed pupils 

determine the influence of handedness on reversals in reading. 
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COMMENTS ON ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS | 


M. W. RICHARDSON AND JOHN M. STALNAKER 
University of Chicago 


I 
\IANy controversial articles upon examining educational achievement 
car in the periodical literature. Some of these articles contain ideas 
statements which are confusing, and which involve assumptions 
Pe the authors would not care to make if they had been attempting a more 
) explicit formulation of the basic concepts. 

It seems to us that much diseussion bearing on the relative merits of 
essay and objective tests has been especially obscure. Progress in ex- 

nation methods is not awaiting any settlement of the question of 

t form of examination is to be used. As experimentation with various 
test forms proceeds, and as new forms are created and adapted to specific 
ises. We May expect some progress in examination methods. 

We are here presenting a few definitions and propositions, as an 
tlempt to foeus some of the controversy into useful channels. It is 
not our intention to present these dogmatically, but to propose them 
merely for the purpose of establishing a tentative logical basis for test 

nstruction, 

The purpose of achievement examining is essentially measurement for ¥ 
corti!ving aeademie credit. An achievement examination may diagnose 
liffieulties, predict future achievement, or motivate students to greater 
effort, but it need not. An achievement examination is good or valid, if 

simply does a good job of measuring what it purports to measure. 

An examination is any device for eliciting and evaluating student re- 
sponse. An objective examination is one which may be scored and evalu- 
ted by a competent clerk, ignorant of the subject matter covered or 
sampled. An essay examination is one which must be read by a person 
competent in the subjeet matter covered or sampled. It might be in- 
sulting to the readers of this journal to point out that ‘‘objeetive tests’’ 
nd ‘‘true-false tests’? are not synonymous terms; however, that error is 
ten made, 

We shall select a few propositions from a larger number, because 

v seem to be particularly relevant to specifie eriticisms we shall make 

a certain article on testing. 

Proposition I, An achievement examination need not have direct peda- 
gogre value, in itself. 
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This follows from the definition of an achievement examination as » 
measuring device. A general principle of measurement is that thy 
measuring device must be independent of the thing measured. It js 
certainly not proper to demand that an instrument to measure individual 
achievement shall also motivate and instruct. Oceasionally statements 
are made which imply that the achievement examination must afford 
the student experience in organizing the material of the whole course 
of instruction. This puts a heavy burden on a one- to six-hour examina 
tion — to repair the deficiencies in a term of instruction. 


Proposition IT. When (and only when) an educational objective is cast 
into terms of procedures which involve definite mental operations by 
the student, measurement of the objective becomes possible. 

This means simply that one ean examine only the subjeet matter 
techniques, and processes which have been definitely stated. When any- 


‘ 


one mentions an objective such as ‘‘good eitizenship,’’ ‘‘ability to o1 
ganize,”’ ‘‘eritieal insight,’’ one may legitimately demand that he states 
the coneept operationally, that is, deseribe concretely just what 
student is to do about it. The truth is, of course, that this operational 
procedure is necessary in order to teach it to others; henee, if am 
‘‘objective’’ may be taught, it may be tested. Any operation by 
student which may be set into motion by the instructional proeedur 
may be used as a test element. An examination is a sample of test el 
ments constructed in such a fashion as to elicit student response. 

It might be argued that we are ‘‘throwing out the baby with t! 
bath’’ when we thus point out what everyone knows, viz., that no cor P 
cept has any practical usefulness apart from its statement in eoneret 
terms. There is no real limitation on content of examinations that does 
not exist generally in all educational procedures, We are willing 
concede that there may be many elusive values of school instructio 
not tested for in any achievement examination. Even if wholly tru SU 
this consideration is beside the point; no examination or no course ¢ 
instruction is to be condemned beeause there are many vague edueatior 
objectives already proposed which have not been stated operationally. 
Proposition Il. The form of a test gives no certain indication of t 

ability tested. 

The use of the term ‘‘ability’’ is here confined to some combinativ 
of mental operations which acts as a functional entity, if there are suc 


We wish to digress enough to point out that psychologists do not kn 


what abilities are involved in procedures such as writing examination 


\ 
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ture of these mental operations had best be left alone when dis- 

test form. Since the test form is only a superficial aspect of 
chiele used to elicit response from the student, it is impossible 
luce from the form just what type of mental operation is tested. 
‘t of this simple consideration is widespread among educators. For 
ce, some have assumed that essay and objective tests must measure 
ing quite different, since they differ radically in form. It is in- 


ting to note in this connection that there is accumulating evidence 
when both essay and objective tests are made more reliable, they 
more to measure the same thing. Test form is revelant, of course, 


thility (precision of measurement), but that is another story. 


wsition TV. The *‘chance factor’’ in item re Sponse isa negligible 


irce of error in testing. 
\ll claims to the contrary grow out of lack of understanding of 
rineiples of educational measurement. Limiting the number of 


rrees of freedom of response is always necessary In any examination. 


s type of error is compensating. Some of the non-compensating 
es of error which must reecive the serious attention of all test con 
are: 
inadequate sampling of the operations to be tested. 
) ambiguous phrasing of test questions and items. 
e¢) errors in evaluation such as those shown by inability of two 


readers to agree or of one reader to agree with himself. 


wsition V. The measurement of affective response (attitude, interest) 
is not a legitimate part of achievement eraminations. 

The erucial consideration of achievement examinations as used here 
certification of academie No one can dogmatically postulate 


all the rest of the population) a set of attitudcs on controversial 


sues whieh must be held hy the student before he is certified for 
demie eredit. This is held to, in theory, at least in all seeular eduea 


Ineautious statements to the contrary may be made by those who 
in mind something quite different, really. The steps of operations 
\ired in the critical evaluation of a piece of literature, or of a social 
may be stated concretely and are therefore measurable. The stu- 
is rightly held accountable for his techniques, his background of 
rmation, and his logie, but his emotional response to the conclusion 


eaches is not a proper object of measurement for certifieation pur- 


es. If the student’s eritieal evaluation (appreciation) is acceptable, 
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the educator may not deny him eredit even if the student’s conelusions 
on social and esthetic issues are diametrically opposed to his own. 


II 


Mr. August C. Krey in a recent publication’ considers the problem 
of the improvement of examinations in the social sciences in a manne 
somewhat typical of current discussions of the problem. An analysis of 
his paper in the light of the propositions just formulated may prove wort! 
while. 

The title of the publication in which the article appears—Differe 
tial Functions of Eraminations—and the specifie title of the paper 
‘The Improvement of Examinations in the Soeial Sciences’’—and thy 
comments within the paper, all show that Mr. Krey is concerned specific 
ally with achievement examinations used for certification or cours 
credit purposes. 

The consideration of measurement for purposes of research, surves 
incidental group outcomes of instruction, ete., must be clearly differe: 
tiated as an entirely separate one from that of achievement examina 
tions. For example, one may be interested in the change of attitud 
toward the Bible which takes place in students while they are studying 
evolution. Yet to demand that the students have a certain attitud 
toward the Bible in order to pass the achievement examination is not now 
considered desirable. Possibly achievement examinations are confused 


with instruments whose use should be confined to other fields. 


A 


In line with the unquestionably logieal procedure reeommended by 
test technicians,? Mr. Krey states at the outset of his article that as non 
of the social science courses has a definite body of material which must 
be mastered, the value of the studies lies in other directions, which lv 
indicates. Among the essential outcomes of a study of the social sciences 


which are to be examined for are included (1) points of view, and (2 


Krey, August C., and Johnson, P. O. Differential Functions of Eraminatie 
‘*The Improvement of Examinations in Social Sciences,’’ Bulletin of the Universit 
of Minnesota (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1933), 14 pp. 

‘Mr. P. O. Johnson on page 15 of the bulletin being considered states, ‘‘ The first 
step in the building of examinations is a clear understanding of the things to 
tested . . . The tendeney is to cite objectives in broad abstract, and nebulous tert 
Since the objectives logically form the basis for the measurement to be made, t! 
must be brought to earth before construction can begin.’’ See proposition IT. 
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ud enlarged interests... Again in speaking of the six general out- 
of the study of the social sciences (which are to be examined for) 
re included* ‘‘enriched imaginative power involved in the development 
r expression of the individual’s interest’’ and ‘‘the modification or de- 
elopment of social attitudes of the individual.’’ 
lhese objectives are stated in what Mr. Johnson, who manifestly 
erees With proposition IT, would be forced to label ‘‘broad, abstract 
d nebulous terms.’” Assume that they could be ‘‘brought down to 
What is their significance ? 
That a study of the social sciences should incidentally bring about 
ange of attitude and a development of the powers of imagination 
s to be expected but not demanded. Indeed, can a normal person gain 
nowledge or skills in any field of learning without undergoing some 
hange of attitude and some enrichment of imagination? But to specify 
the strength and the direction of the attitude necessary for passing an 
chievement examination is to venture far afield. Mr. Krey, however, 
suggests not only that the student have the proper (how determined ?) 
verbal attitudes, but also that his overt behavior be in conformity with 
is verbal attitudes. In other words, if an objective of the course is 
to give the student a favorable attitude toward social science (as de 
fined in his course), then the student must not only say that he is in 
avor of social science, must not only show that he can imagine the 
Utopia which might be produced by preper application of social science, 
but he must also actually be so interested that he will go forth and work 
for the development of social science.® Just how long the student must 
continue his aetivity in order to pass the examination, Mr. Krey does not 
suggest. Course eredit or any other type of certification would have to 
he deferred until the measurement could be completed. 
Demanding the possession of specific attitudes, interests, and ‘‘en- 


hed imaginative powers’’ for certification in a course is, we believe, 


Op. evt., p. 

Thid,, p. 9. 

pp. 11-12. 

In a letter, Mr. Krey writes: ‘‘I had chiefly in mind the intellectual attitudes 
open-mindedness, the willingness to seek as full info: mation as possible before 
ng a conelusion on a matter of importance, and the like. I think that your 

ment implies that I had in mind a series of specifie attitudes of the kind 
ou illustrate.’’ The same type of argument we have advanced will apply 
vy well to this position. However, we doubt that there exists a series of gen 
not specific) intellectual attitudes. Open-mindedness in attacking a problem 
lecular theory does not mean the same type ef attitude will exist in attack 
e divorce problem, or the problem of ‘‘Goa.’’ 
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introducing a new note in the field of achievement testing, and in + 


field of higher education. Perhaps the universities of the future y 


be admittedly propagandizing agencies and will demand before awarding 


a degree that the student possess ‘‘character,’’ ‘‘ reasoning power,”’ a) 
‘imagination and proper interests and attitudes,’ but this day has 
vet arrived. Considerable evidence should be collected before sueh 
program is inaugurated. 

The field of the social sciences is not sufficiently developed to speci 
what attitudes and interests should be encouraged, to say nothing 
demanded. Indeed in the fields of attitude and interest, who is to 
what is most worth while? 

This entire discussion hinges on the truth of the proposition V whi 
states that the measurement of attitudes or interests is not a legitimat 
part of any examination used for certification purposes. We mainta 
that the soundness of this proposition cannot legitimately be questione 
What are the interests which should be developed? What are the proy 


attitudes? What are the right points of view? Certainly the superi 
student who knows the required facets, methods, procedures, sources, ete 


and has developed the required skills and techniques deserves to recei) 


credit in the course even if he be a conservative capitalist or a belligerent 


communist, even if his interests lie chiefly in the field of writing detectir 
stories or flying airplanes, even if his attitude is that the time he | 


devoted to his study has been wasted, even if a study of his econduet proves 


him to be unsocial—in spite of all these things he should be passed in 1 


B 

Another ‘‘category of values, the ability to diseuss a topie in 
social sclences clearly, convincingly, and agreeably,’’ according to 
Krey’ ‘‘is one which requires the essay-tvpe examination.’’ Few pet 
sons will question this statement, as it seems obviously true. Yet proj 
osition ITT should be considered seriously in this regard. Investigati: 
should be employed to discover how the attainment of this objective 
best be measured. Before any investigations are possible a more mi 
ingful definition of ‘‘clearly, convincingly, and agreeably’’ would 
necessary. see proposition IT). We have had some experience wil 
attempting to measure the ability to write clearly, and when to that 


added ‘‘convineingly and agreeably,’’ great doubt is raised in our mi 


'Thid., Pp. 12. 
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ning several points, particularly what is meant by the expression 
nd in nd how adequate measures of it can be made. Indeed, the ability to 
iture \ xpress oneself ‘‘clearly, convincingly, and agreeably’’ in writing or in 
awarding Mf oeaking is a rare one, so rare, in fact, that we doubt that it can be 
ver,” a requirement for course credit. But if this requirement is to be made, 
y has 1 the choice of the best test form or forms must depend upon experimental 
e suel ence. 
‘hose outcomes of instruction in the social science subjects more 
O specif losely connected with emotions such as individual interests, attitudes, 
thing nd forms of expression are better tested, so far as they can be tested 
IS (0 8 in examination, by means of the essay-type question. For some of 
. se values the essay type is the on/y satisfactory method of examination, 
Vv whic | a comprehensive examination in the social sciences, therefore, must 
eitimat nclude some essay-type material.’’> If, as proposition III states, the 
anints form of a test is no certain indieation of the funetion tested, then this 
stone vument is false. What sound evidence ean be offered that for some of 
> Prope these values the essay-type is the only satisfactory method of examina 
super ton A statement that any one objective form of question is the only 
eS, ele satisfactory form of examination would be equally objectionable and 
iat YB open to the same type of criticism. 
ligerent In general, a multiple-choice type of question is to be preferred to 
Ptecti true-false.’"® As pointed out in the diseussion of proposition IIT, such 
he has statements about the comparative validity of test forms are worthless 
_ ves id misleading. As has recently been stated: 
| in 1 For example, certain test technicians recently have been publish- 
ne artieles dealing with such questions as, ‘‘Is the true-false test su- 
rior to the multiple-response test?’’ ‘‘Should the true-false or essay 
pe test be used?’’ It is obvious that these questions cannot be an- 
in t wered in general terms. The real question is how to measure particular 
to M ectives, not how to measure student reactions in general.' 


VW per 


wal Mr. Krey speaks of certain principles relating to new type questions, 
e | ough the suggestions and admonitions he offers are not, in our opinion, 
meat wineiples.’’ The first ‘‘prineiple’’ relating to the new-type questions 
s that ‘great care is necessary to avoid ambiguity in phrase.’’ Certainly 
ltid., pp. 12-13. 

hat is Ibid., p. 13. 

] Ralph W. Service Studies in Hiahe kad ication, Bullet nm f the Oh 

nl is University, Bureau of Edueational Research Monographs, No 15 Colu bus, 


Ohio State University, 1934), p. 50. 


| 
Op. cit., p. 13. 
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this suggestion, which applies to all written work, is sound. It app! 
to both essay and objective questions insofar as they use languayg 
A second principle is that ‘‘care is also necessary to limit th 


Proposition IV concerns 


chanee factor in answering questions.’ 
question. Undoubtedly Mr. Krey was betrayed into using this ambi 
uous expression ‘‘ pure chance’’ by a consideration of the fact that 
most (not all) objective test forms there are a small number of respons 
possible, and that hence the student has a caleulable probability of ge: 
ting an item correct without a knowledge of the proper answer. If M 
Krey means ‘‘ pure chanee’’ in a technical sense, then all errors so int: 
duced would perfectly counterbalance one another. If Mr. Krey had 
mind other (not chance) factors, such as irrelevant indicators, whi 
produce constant errors, then test constructors would agree in urgiy 
that care be taken to rule these out. Perhaps what Mr. Krey means | 
his statement is that care should be taken to make the examinations 
reliable. This warning is, of course, sound, and equally true of any ty 
of examination. 

Still another ‘‘principle’’ which is given as applying to any ne 
type test is worded thus: ‘Care, too, is required to insure the reliabili 
of supposedly equivalent forms of the test.’’ This statement is virtual 


' 
meaningless! 


Probably what is meant is that care is required to insu 
that supposedly equivalent forms are actually equivalent. This difficy 
ty, it should be potnted out, is much greater for essay than for objeetiy 
tests. The ‘principle’ becomes mere obseure than ever when we r 
alize that supposedly equivalent forms are by definition supposed! 
equally reliable. Care is necessary in the construction of any type | 
test to insure high reliability. 


While the violent disagreement we have expressed with the severa 
ideas found in Mr. Krey’s eight-page paper may sound acrimonious, w 
mean them only as straightforward eriticism. We remain unconvine 
of the soundness of most of his argument, and believe that much of t! 
difficulty in preparing satisfactory social science examinations is caus 
by such confusion in thinking as we have pointed out. With some of Mi 
Krey’s words, nonetheless, we are thoroughly in accord. We believe that 
the construction of adequate examinations in any field is an important 
and diffieult task. 


Ibid., p. 13. 
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VALID SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL OF AN ENTERPRISE 
IN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


FREDERICK PISTOR 
Ball State Teachers College 


SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 

'o what extent have scientific studies been made in the field of 
progressive education Bonser criticized many of the new schools? in 
1929 when he said ‘‘. . . . there has been no record made of what was 
done, no attempt to evaluate results or to establish alleged achievements 
of growth by evidence, and little effort to analyze purposes and methods 
in terms of basie principles.’”* 

Workers identified with progressive education have been criticized 
as unseientifie. Although this criticism has come largely from those 
accustomed to thinking in terms of outcomes of traditional education, 
the eriticism is probably justified. The progressive movement, like all 
ther new and reforming movements, had been passing through a stage 
of protest, of deviation, and of innovation. That progressive educa- 
tion had passed this initial stage by 1928 was the belief of John Dewey.’ 
Shortly thereafter the progressives were cautioned : 

No error could be more costly to the progressive schools than 
that of assuming that they are in opposition to the use of scientific 
method or to the findings of valid scientifie investigation. While 
it is true that we have no technique of precise measurement for 
either the quantities or qualities of growth representing higher and 
finer values of edueative experiences comparable with our tech- 
niques for the measurement of the aequired skills and information, 
we are not thereby released from obligation to analyze and evaluate 
by every possible means the procedures and products of our en- 


8 


deavors.® 
Dewey’ names two major contributions which progressive schools 


may make to edueation. One is the development of organized subject 


\s used throughout this article, ‘progressive education’ refers to the type of 
ation defined and described by Dewey. See footnote 4. 
The terms ‘new schools’ and ‘ progressive schools’ as used in this article refer 
se schools in which learning conditions are similar to those listed under De 
ription of the Experimental Learning Conditions. 
Bonser, F. G. ‘*Ten Years of Progress in Elementary Education,’’ Progressive 
‘cation Magazine, VI (January, February, March, 1929), pp. 15-16. 
‘Dewey, J. ‘* Progressive Education and the Science of Edueation,’’ Progressive 
cation Magazine, V (July, August, September, 1928), p. 200. 
p. 198. 
Bonser, op. cit., p- 16. 
Dewey, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 
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matter. The other is the study of the conditions favorable to learning 
What contributions of these two types have been made? Of the firs 
type, many recent studies have been published. Units of work as 4c grad 
tually earried on, have been published by teachers of Lincoln Sehoo! s 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and by others. Contributions 
of the second type, that is, studies of the conditions favorable to leary tne ¢ 
ing, are fewer. A number of recent books, such as those written by hes 
teachers of Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, d: nd 
scribe conditions of learning and report some of the outeomes, but ther: 
is a tendency to omit scientifie evidence of controls and conditioning — 
factors.® ns 

Regarding the nature of scientific studies needed in this field, Dewey are 
Savs, 

from the standpoint of progressive education the question 

of method takes on a new and largely untouched form. It is no nex! 

longer a question of how the teacher is to instruct or how the pupil 

is to study. The problem is to find what conditions must be ful 
filled in order that study and learning will naturally and neces 
sarily take place, what conditions must be present so that pupils 


will make the responses which cannot help having learning as thei: s 

consequence.” sen 

Thus an experiment in which certain learning conditions are set wp - 
as commonly found in progressive schools and in which certain specifi 
changes in pupils are noted, is a timely contribution to the science o! cate 
progressive education. Such a contribution was made in a study" r : 
cently completed in the Burris Campus Laboratory School of Ball Stat: | 
Teachers College. 

THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study was to analyze and to measure the growt 
of fitth and sixth grade children working under experimental cor 
ditions commonly found in progressive schools. 

“Barnes, E. A., and Young, B. M. Children and Architecture (New Yor col 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), p. xvi: ‘‘ I: an 


writing an account of this work, the authors have not tried to prove any thesis 
to demonstrate by conclusive evidence that the best method for children is by me: 
of units of work. They are convinced of the efficacy of this means of instruct 
but they cannot produce scientific data to substantiate their conelusions.’’ 


Dewey, Op. eit., 204. 

Pistor, F. { Comparative Study of the Growth of Children under Traditio 
and Progressive Practices, Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, School of Edueat 
New York University, 1954. 
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ning (wo equated groups of children were studied. Group one consisted 
ipils who enrolled with the experimenter as their teacher for fifth 
S ac vyrade work in September, 1929. These children came from the city 

ol sliool whieh was abandoned when the laboratory school opened. They 


tions ' spent four years as first, second, third, and fourth grade pupils in 
iT city school where they received a conventional type of education. 
—" 'hese children remained with the experimenter for two years as fifth 


ds nd sixth grade pupils. Group two consisted of children who spent 
» years as first and second grade pupils in the city school and who 


hing vere received by the laboratory school as pupils beginning third grade 
n September, 1929, when the city school was abandoned. These chil- 
wey dren were taught by one of the laboratory school teachers for two years 
third and fourth grades. In September, 1931, they were promoted 
tion to the classroom of the experimenter where they were pupils for the 
no next two years as fifth and sixth grade children. The important va- 
_ le was the nature of the school experiences of the two groups while 
a n vrades three and four.** Group one had no progressive school ex- 
ae rience prior to fifth grade; group two had two years of progressive 


school experience in the third and fourth grades of the experimental 
school prior to fifth grade. Twenty-nine pupils were studied in each 
vroup.™ 

Comparisons were made between the achievements of the two equated 
groups while in fifth and sixth grades in terms of specific objectives in 
personality development. These were in the form of thirty-eight trait- 
actions. The purpose of these comparisons was to determine which of 

e two groups had the superior education prior to fifth grade and dur- 
ing fifth and sixth grades, as measured in part by the methods used. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL LEARNING CONDITIONS 

No planned-in-advance courses of study in the customary subjects 
the elementary school were followed. Instead, the pupils were en- 
couraged and guided to set up worthy objectives, to plan ways of ac- 
complishing these objectives, to execute their plans, to evaluate procedure 
and modify it when necessary, and to judge the results of their ac- 
tivities. In earrying out this work the following aims determined the 


ole of the teacher: 


Other possible variables of minor importance are considered in the author’s 


ginal document. 

“Only those pupils enrolled the entire period of experimentation and who could 
matched readily for the purpose of equating the groups were studied. In group 
, 28 were eliminated and in group two, 14. 
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1. To develop the individuality of the child as completely as pos. 
sible so he will have far more wisdom with which to appraise the 
social order and to cooperate in remaking it. 

2. To build such intelligent, conscientious, self-direecting personal. 
ities that will follow their best insight against anything else, being 
at the same time, however, duly impressed with their own fallibility, an 
with the essential need of coéperating to the common good." 

3. To have the children learn methods in securing group action, in 
controlling group living, and in organizing experiences so that they can 
become increasingly independent in habits of study. 

4. To develop the power of independent reasoning, rather than 
to build up an accumulation of memory material. 

5. To help the children develop a technique of research which will 
make them increasingly independent in habits of study. 

6. To encourage the children as a group to seek out and use the 
special interests, attitudes, gifts, and abilities of its members in order 
to further each child’s opportunities of realizing his possibilities and 
in order to enrich the experiences of the group. 

7. To allow the children to experience jov in creating. Experience 
resulting from keen interest on the part of the pupils is a valuabl 
experience regardless of the merit of the thing created. Teehnique 
is not an end in itself and as such should not be emphasized. Originality 
in technique is desirable. 

The children were helped in selecting and planning units of work 
which were of four types: 

1. The studies of the environment consisted of activities whose in 
tellectual possibilities consisted of resyntheses of subject matter cross 
sectioning the more vital phases of the conventional content subjects 

2. The creative arts consisted of activities dominated by the pla) 
impulse which utilized aspects of music, fine arts, dramaties, literatur 
writing, and construction. These activities were related often to | 
unit of study of the environment, but were just as often unrelated 
to the other enterprises. 

3. The maintenance and self-governmental activities of the childre: 
were their attempts to assume responsibility for the reoeceurring affairs 
of the day. In seeking better ways of planning and performing ther 
duties the children earried on much first-hand experiencing and co! 


Adapted from a statement made at the December, 1931, session of the Clevela 
Conference by W. H. Kilpatrick. 
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us reference reading. The duties were performed by twelve com- 
CS: 
Cleaning and arranging the workshop and the furniture 
Caring for blackboards, floor, desk, and lockers 
Health and citizenship in the classroom 
Toolkeeping 
Ventilation, lighting, heating 
Classroom library 
Class records and supplies 
Supplies, materials, and visual equipment 
Utensils, paints, and brushes 
Citizenship and safety on the street and playground 
Citizenship in other parts of the building 
Classroom bulletin board and exhibits 


!. The tool subjects were considered as by-products of the units of 
work in the above three fields. They included specifie learnings in 
reading, language, spelling, penmanship, and computation which were 
needed in the other activities of the children. 

rhe units of work were selected in the following ways :"* 

1. The teacher begun with no definite idea for the unit, either as 
to subject-matter content or methods of carrying it out. He listed 
the suggestions for a unit made by the pupils and helped the chil- 
iren prepare lists of possible contents for the proposed units. These 
contents were in the form of things to do, places to visit, and ques- 
lions to answer. Each group presented to the whole class for its con- 
sideration a proposed unit and its possibilities. As this went on, the 
teavher ealled the attention of the pupils to eriteria for selecting a 
worth-while unit. As the attention of the class gradually foeused on the 
nits which seemed more worth while, the activity of sponsors for 
nits based on eursory, temporary, and capricious interests subsided. 
\fter several days of campaigning, the final selection was made by class 

2. The teacher began with no definite idea for the unit. He listed 

suggestions of the pupils which were interesting immediate or re- 
te experiences. As these suggestions were made, the teacher led 
ie group to explore them. In so doing, he was able to determine the 


‘Some of these methods of selecting units are similar to those reported by 
kins, L. T. ‘*Currieulum Making in a Child-Centered Sehool,’’ Educational 
thod, XI (April, 1932), pp. 410-414. 
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intensity of group interest in a suggestion. When there was en 

incipient interest manifested in the group toward a proposal, the teacher 
attempted to arouse activity toward the unit. If the interest subsided 
the teacher turned to another suggested unit and repeated the process 
of orientation. Through a period of several weeks there emerged 4 
permanent interest which the teacher capitalized into a unit of work 

3. The teacher selected and prepared a unit in advance beecaus 
he believed it fell within certain areas in which the genuine interests 
of children at that age are usually located. He suggested the unit and 
showed its possibilities to the class, permitting the group to suggest 
own ways of carrying out the unit. When tentative plans were com 
pleted, each child was permitted to vote for or against the plans. [i 
not enough children voted for the plans, the plans were either modi- 
fied or the teacher suggested another unit. 

4. The teacher selected and prepared a unit in advance after ex el 
amining the previous edueation of the particular group and decide! 
that the unit was necessary to give richness, area, or breadth to thi 
experience, or to fill in what appeared to be important gaps. He sug 
gested the unit and outlined its possibilities and led the pupils to giv 
reasons why it should be undertaken. These reasons were often sim 
ilar to his own. Tentative plans were made coéperatively, and thy 
group was given opportunity to vote for or against the unit. 

5. Short-time and minor units were selected less formally and 
proportionately less time. 

Methods one, two, three, and five were used about equally as ofte: 
in grade five and in the first half of grade six. Method four was the 
only method used in the seeond half of grade six for selecting the 


large units. 


PROCEDURE 
Since the experimental traits were intricately dependent upon mat 
factors, it was considered best to equate the groups by as many bases 
as possible. The data used for this purpose were obtained for the perio 
when the children were in the first month of the third grade. Table | 
gives the summary of the comparisons of the two groups. The tw : 
groups were equal in mental age, in motor ability, in home surround 
ings, and in educational achievement. In all other traits, chronologica 
age, the social qualities, and home training, group one was proved to 


be slightly superior. 
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TABLE I 
COMPARISUN OF THE Two Groups EQuATED By SEVEN BASES 


Group One Group Two 
tO — Critical 
Mean 8. D. Mean 8. D. Ratio 
fental AMO . « ceceeccecescessesese 109.7 13.3 109.1 14.3 16 
102.6 7.2 99.8 5.7 1.64 
Qualities: 
Coéperation . . 3.2 28 3.1 34 1.30 
Initiative .... 1.02 2.5 6 1.00 
. 3.9 26 3.8 25 1.50 
3.9 26 3.8 25 1.50 
6. | 21.6 6.7 21.1 7.4 28 
ational Achievement . . ; 15.8 7.5 13.9 8.0 92 


lhe thirty-eight trait-actions, referred to above, were selected on the 
bases of frequency of occurrence in pupil activities, ease of being ob- 
served in the elassroom, ease of being culled from stenographie records, 
vreement with class objectives, and agreement with the principles and 
ractices of progressive schools. In order to validate the trait-actions on 
the last basis, they were submitted to one hundred educators identified 
th progressive education. Returns were received from seventy-three 
ilves. Table II gives the analysis of the report of these judges. 


TABLE II 


(NALYSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE VALIDITY OF THE TRAIT-ACTIONS 
[INITIATIVE may be developed in part by encouraging fifth and sixth grade 
iren: 

Yes No No Reply 
gzest activities or problems for the group to consider 
to undertake 72 1 
I iggest possible ways of carrying out an activity or methods 
ving a problem. 73 f 
ggest advantages or disadvantages of procedure 71 1 1 
; volunteer to be chairman or a member of a committee 69 3 l 
riticize work by bringing out good points or by offering 
ggestions for improvement ; ; 71 1 1 
lo accept the word of the teacher without question as final in 
atters.* . 1) (71) l 
ask questions of other children in order to understand 
r reports more fully ‘ : ‘ 71 1 1 
ask the teacher for help when the work is not understood 68 } 2 
show evidences of leadership in group work 70 2 1 
te as the majority do on all issues pertaining to group 
government.* . owe { 2) (68 
arry out an original idea in art or in construction work or 
rimental work (Original here means originai for the 
wene ‘ ‘ 72 1 
lo defend a point which appears correct to the child even when 
he majority differ... . 70 1 2 


WORK-SPIRIT may be developed in part by encouraging fifth and sixth 
children: 
Yes No No Reply 


ing in voluntarily from home or elsewhere news clippings, 
or selections containing appropriate material to be 
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TABLE II—Continued 


Yes No N N 

2. To engage voluntarily in art, construction, or experimentation 

at home or elsewhere and to bring in results for class con- 

3. To bring in voluntarily from home or elsewhere pictures, 

samples, or exhibits to explain or to show to the class........ 73 0 
4. To engage in voluntary work for the class or on Saturdays 

(Providing local conditions permit.) ‘ 70 1 2 
5. To volunteer in emergencies for extra work which will be 

for the good of the group a2 er 73 0 
6. To use spare time wisely at the beginning of a session 70 3 
7. ‘To march in a straight, orderly line while passing in the halls.* ( 8) (62) { 
8. To use spare time wisely when completing work sooner than 

others .. wee eee 71 1 l 
9. To work without depending upon unnecessary help. . , 71 2 
10. ‘To concentrate deeply on work which requires close attention 69 2 
11. To avoid passing notes to others at any time.* vo . (27) (44) ( 
12. To be prompt in getting materials, in organizing them for work, 

and in getting started 69 2 


*Trait-actions thus marked were not used in the experimental work but were in 
in the questionnaire as dummy trait-actions necessitating negative answers These serve 
indicate the care with which each judge evaluated the material 


RELIABILITY may be developed in part by encouraging fifth and si 
grade children: 


Yes No No Ret 

1 lo perform assigned or selected duties in classroom mainte- 

nance work (e. g. examining and checking returned tools; 

arranging material on bulletin) 71 2 
2. To work as efficiently when the teacher leaves the room or is 

not near by 70 3 
To hold oneself responsible to others for conduet 22 
4. To avoid running while playing on the playground’. . 3) (67) 


COOPERATION may be developed in part by encouraging fifth and s 
grade children: 


Yes No No R 
1. To avoid working with others whose beliefs diter from theirs.* ( 0) (71) ( 2 
2. To avoid “bossing” others in the group... R 66 7 
3. To help others when help is necessary : ‘ 72 1 
4. To inhibit actions which interfere with carrying forward the 
purpose of the group eae 70 2 l 


COURTESY may be developed in part by encouraging fifth and sixth gr 
children: 


Yes No No R 
1 lo avoid carrying on conversation with neighbors when atten 
tion should be given elsewhere. . , ; ; 71 2 
2. To obey the pupil-chairman at all times (38) (26) ( 9 
To be courteous when speaking to others 72 
4. To avoid touching or borrowing property of others without 
their permission .. . 56 6 11 


WORTHY GROUP-MEMBERSHIP may be developed in part by encouragi 


fifth and sixth grade children: 


Yes No No R 
l lo know and to respect the diversified abilities and resources 
of the members of the class 72 1 
2 lo be efficient and expeditious in the program of group govern 
ment and maintenance 69 2 
; To be natural and unrestrained at all times.* 26) (36) (11 
4. To know and to be able to evaluate the common objectives of 
the group 70 1 2 
5 lo have contact with other social groups........ “— 70 1 e 
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TABLE Il—Continued 
10D HOUSEKEEPING may be developed in part by encouraging fifth and 
race children: 


Yes No No Reply 
bring no materials such as old wood, cloth, tin, or cardboard 
keep materials and books neatly arranged in their desks 71 1 1 
let no materials or paper remain on the floor. . ia or 58 12 3 
i return books, tools, equipment, and unused portions of ma- 
al clean and undamaged to proper places.......... : 72 1 0 
keep clean, orderly lockers 72 0 


keep written work neatly arranged, legible, and free 
a blots and GFOSOF MAFES. . 66 4 


TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE JUDGES 


All of the 73 judges voted YES for 5 of the 38 trait-actions 


7 
72 of the 73 judges voted YES for 7 of the 38 trait-actions 
71 of the 73 judges voted YES for 8 of the 38 trait-actions 
70 of the 73 judges voted YES for 8 of the 38 trait-actions 
69 of the 73 judges voted YES for 4 of the 38 trait-actions 
68 of the 73 judges voted YES for 1 of the 38 trait-actions 
66 of the 73 judges voted YES for 2 of the 38 trait-actions 
58 of the 73 judges voted YES for 1 of the 38 trait-actions 
56 of the 73 judges voted YES for 1 of the 38 trait-actions 
48 of the 73 judges voted YES for 1 of the 38 trait-actions 


38 


lable ILI summarizes the report of the seventy-three judges on the 
lidity of the trait-aetions. 

Thirty-four™ of these trait-actions were recorded in classroom obser- 

vation periods so seheduled as to be comparable in length, frequency, 


and type of activity. The observation periods were so distributed 


through the four-year period of investigation that the classroom ac- 
tivities of every alternate two-week period were measured. 
The observation periods were of six types: 
Type A Practice or drill periods 
Type B Conference periods 
Type C Problem-solving periods 
Type D Creative work or construction periods. 
Type E Directed study or research periods 
Type F Before-school periods 
The trait-actions were recorded by trained observers and stenog- 
iphers. Pairs of observers only were used in period-types A, E, 
nd F. Both observers and stenographers were used in period-types 
B.C, and D. 
our of the thirty-eight trait-actions appearing under the heading of worthy 


ip membership were not observed in the classroom activities of the pupils. Lack 
space prohibits including the report on these and some other associated minor 
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The observers were equipped with lists’® of six to nine trait-actions 
and mimeographed seating charts on which to record in code the trait. 
actions manifested by each child. The stenographic notes of periods 
8, C, and D were given to pairs of interpreters, equipped with lists 
of trait-actions similar to those used by the observers, who culled the 
trait-actions from the manuscripts. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE WORKERS 

The Reliability of the Observers in the A, E, and F Periods.—T}y 
reliability of the observers who worked in pairs but without stenographers 
was tested by comparing their reports of single lessons. It was found 
inadvisable to compute the coefficient of correlation because the items 
being compared varied in more than one respect. Pereentages of agre 
ment of the two observers in a single lesson were computed for sixty-fow 
periods of each type, A, E, and F, making a total of 192 periods. This 
was done by selecting at random one period of each type from each 
the sixty-four observation weeks,"* 

Table IV gives the mean percentages of agreement of the pairs ot 
observers. 

TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF MEAN PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT OF OBSERVERS IN PERIODS 
roe Types A, bk, AND F For THe Two Groups or PUPILS 


Group One Group Two 
Lessor \ E \ F 

Grade 5B 87.6 91.6 90.8 
Grad \ 89.5 85.58 87.5 91.6 
Grade 6B 88.7 91.2 90.8 89.8 88.2 8x 
Grade 6A 78 85.3 11.7 86.0 

Mean Ro ag.2 

S.D 10.2 10.1 


rHE RELIABILITY OF THE INTERPRETERS AND THE OBSERVERS 
OF THE B, C, AND D LESSONS 
The reports of the two interpreters of the stenographic manuseripts 
were compared with each other and with those of the two observers fo 


each of the same lessons. Percentages of agreement of the four workers 


\ different list was used for each of the six types of lessons. The trait 
actions on each list were few in number, easily memorized by the worker 
trained for this work, and so combined as not to seatter the attention of th 
workers. These lists are given in the author’s dissertation. 

Pistor, F. op. cit., p. 114, Appendix, Table XXIV. 
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“actions were computed for sixty-four periods of each type, B, C, and D, making 
e trait. , total of 192 periods. This was done by selecting at random one 
Periods yeriod of each type from each of the sixty-four observation weeks.” 
th lists 
led the TABLE V 
ISON OF MEAN PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT OF WORKERS IN PERIODS OF THE 
Types B, C, anpD D ror THE Two GROUPS OF PUPILS 
Group One Group Two 
esson Types BC. D B ( D 
The . 87.0 90.0 85.9 90.5 91.3 83.7 
, 89.6 88.9 57.0 89.6 90.3 85.2 
iphers 
6B 86.6 88.1 88.4 88.2 87.2 
found 88.9 90.2 86.9 88.0 86.0 82.4 
ite Ms R7.5 
8.9 10.4 
“Tour lable V gives the mean percentages of agreement of the pairs of 
Phis pservers, 
eh 
PHE RELIABILITY OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE TRAIT-ACTIONS 
rs Of in order to test the reliability of the reports of the various workers, 
first week totals of every two-week measuring period were com- 
ed with the second week totals. This was possible because the schedule 
7 f observations for every observation week was the same. It was de- 
ded to correlate the totals for each trait-action which were agreed upon 
by at least two of the workers and which were counted into the final 
tabulations. The method of rank-differences was employed and _ the 
. lue of r was inferred from the obtained rho. The Spearman-Brown 
2 rh 
formula, rx 7 p> Was used to ealeulate the reliability of the whole 
+ rh 
listribution.”” The range of r,’s was from 97 to 18, or 79. The mean 
or group one was .715 = .261 and the mean r, for group two was 
720 © 157. In general, it may be said that the degree of reliability 
the two groups was marked or high, and approximately equal for 
DTS The groups. 
; ANALYSIS OF THE TABULATED TRAIT-ACTIONS 
rs 
rhe trait-actions recorded in a single lesson by the various workers 
re counted in the final tabulations only when they were reported 
: at least two of the workers. The tabulated trait-actions for the twe 


Pistor, F. op. cit., p. 115, Appendix, Table XXV. 
Pistor, F. op. cit., p. 116, Appendix, Table XXVI. 
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groups of children were studied in four ways: 1, a general compurisoy 
was made of the two groups of children for the two-year periods; 2. , 
comparison was made of the two groups for the first measuring period jy 
fifth grade; 3, a comparison was made of the progress of both groups 
in manifesting the trait-actions; and 4, a comparison was made of thy 
trait-actions manifested during the first measuring period with thos 
manifested during the last measuring period. This was done for eae! 
of the two groups. 


GENERAL COMPARISON OF BOTH GROUPS FOR THE TWO-YEAR PERIODS 
The number of trait-actions of each kind reported for group on 
for the two-year period was compared with those reported for grou 
two for the same length of time. Table VI gives the mean and thy 
standard deviation of the distributions for both groups of children, and 
other data used in comparing the two groups. It is to be noted that 
group two, the group consisting of pupils with two previous years of 
experience working under experimental conditions, was superior in most 
of the trait-actions listed. Group two manifested more positive or de- 
sirable trait-actions than group one. Group two manifested fewer neg 
ative or undesirable trait-actions than group one. The table shows that 
there is complete reliability of true differences in the cases of all th 
trait-actions except four. For these four trait-actions, N9*°, W3, C2, and 
(3, the chances are 89, 98, 83, and 82 respectively, in 100 that the dif 


ference between the true means is greater than zero. 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS FOR THE FIRST TWO-WEEKS’ MEASURING PERIOD 

Since the two groups at the beginning of fifth grade differed in their 
previous school experience, group one having been in third and fourt! 
grades in a traditional school, and group two having been in the third 
and fourth grades of the experimental school, it was believed some dif 
ferences in the trait-actions manifested by the two groups at the be- 
ginning of fifth grade might be noted. The total number of trait 
actions of each kind as tabulated for each group for the first two weeks’ 
measuring period were compared. Table VII contains data used in com 

*NY is the code letter for Initiative Nine, or the ninth trait-action under | 
itiative. The other letters used and what they denote are: R—Reliability, C— 
Operation, P—Courtesy, H—Housekeeping, W—Work-Spirit negative trait-aetions 
and X—Werk-Spirit positive trait-aetions, All the trait-actions on the lists of t 


workers were negatively stated except the ten Initiative trait-actions and the fiv: ? 
X—Work-Spirit trait-actions. 
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group one with group two for the first two-weeks’ measuring 
|. Study of this table shows that neither group was proved su- 
in all of the trait-actions. Of the ten positive initiative trait- 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF TRAIT-ACTION DISTRIBUTIONS OF BoTH GROUPS 
FOR THE TWo-YEAR PERIODS 


etters Group One Group Two 
lrait- Diff. Sigma Critical 
(ctions Mean 8. D. Mean 8. D Means Diff Ratio 
73.4 24.5 176.9 72.9 103.5 13.50 7.6 
77.5 24.3 130.0 32.5 §2.5 7.16 7.3 
66.7 19.5 121.0 6.8 54.3 5.85 9.2 
48.3 11.1 57.6 10.7 9.3 2.72 3.4 
27.5 8.7 75.2 15.0 47.7 3.06 15.5 
30.6 11.9 85.3 18.5 4.7 3.88 14.1 
19.7 6.8 $1.1 7.4 11.4 1.77 6.4 
46.8 10.5 72.7 12.9 25.9 2 93 
60.5 19.7 66.2 16.5 5.7 4.53 1.2 
11.4 3.2 36.9 8.0 25.5 1.60 15.9 
41.4 15.2 62.5 10.9 21.1 3.29 6.4 
7.1 +8 25.4 8.9 18.3 1.70 10.7 
5.4 4.0 78.6 20.2 73.2 +.63 °0.1 
8.1 4.2 12.9 5.3 4 1.19 4.0 
3.5 2.3 10.1 75 6.6 1.30 5.1 
27.8 17.3 4.7 2.6 23.1 t.O8 7.5 
20.9 96 1.1 0.9 19.8 1.75 11.3 
3.1 1.9 1.3 1.9 0.88 99 
16.7 8.8 3.2 2.7 13.5 1.62 8.3 
4.1 8 1.9 1.6 2.2 0.55 1.0 
15.5 11.3 90 1.8 6.5 216 +0 
4.5 » 9 1.2 1.2 3.3 O.5€ 5.9 
10.3 7.2 2.6 2.0 7.7 1.31 5.8 
8.5 6.0 4.3 3.0 4.2 1.19 8.5 
12.9 7.3 10.3 6.1 1.6 1.69 0.9 
6.9 14 6.0 3.6 0.9 1 ) 0°90 
98 1.9 6.7 109 6.1 
7.0 2.6 1.2 14 8 0.51 11.3 
79 = 14 0.84 6.5 
4.3 19.1 3.5 2.0 37.8 145 64.1 
7.5 12.9 5.7 2.4 11.8 2.20 .2 
7.9 4.6 2.2 1.6 7 87 6.5 
32.8 13.8 8.6 4.5 24.2 2.54 a 
24.0 14.3 3.7 2.5 20.3 2.55 7.9 


lions, group two was proved superior in N2, N3, N5, and the chances 


re high that it was also superior in N1, N4, N7, and N10. Of the pos- 
e work-spirit trait-actions, group two was proved superior in X1, 
and X5. The differences in X2 and X4 are insignificant. Of the 
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TABLE VII 
COMPARISON OF TRAIT-ACTION DISTRIBUTIONS OF BotH GROUPS FOR THI 
First Two-WEEKS’ MEASURING PERIOD 


Code 
Letters Group One Group Two 
of Trait- Diff Sigma ica 
(etions Mean D Mean Ss D Means Diff. hat 
Positive 
N 1 1.6 <.1 2.3 0.6 52 
N 2 2.8 1.8 5.1 3.0 2.3 65 
N Lf 14 2.5 3.6 54 
N 4 2.2 1.4 3.1 1.5 0.9 36 
N ¢ ‘ 1.2 1.2 5 1.2 ~.6 25 
N 7 0.8 0.8 1.5 1.1 0.7 5 
N 8 2 1.5 t4 1.8 1.1 44 
N 9 9.7 1.3 2.9 1.6 0 38 
N1 0.4 1.0 1.6 1.9 1.2 40 
0.9 1.5 3.1 2.5 54 
0.4 0°90 
x 0.0 0. $9 2.8 3.9 54 7 
Xx 4 0.1 of 
a & 0.3 ( 1.4 1.1 1.1 19 
Negative 
5.2 2.5 0.4 0.4 48 48 1 
W2 2.9 2.2 0.2 0.5 2.7 2 f 
6.6 0.1 
Wa 9 0.2 0 9 19 
W5 0.2 
Ri 2.0 0.2 9 2.3 1.72 
R2 06 
R3 1.5 1.6 O04 ( 1.1 10 l 
Os = 
1.5 1.1 0.7 0.8 26 
5 o4 
Pl 1.4 1.7 0.1 ( 1 10 1 
P 7 0.1 
P 7 0.3 
Hi i4 2.8 0.4 7 4 53 
He 2.9 2.9 6 0.7 2 56 j 
H3 ) 0.3 
H4 4 2.1 1 1.5 45 
H5 3.0 0.7 6.4 3.0 1.31 
*The blanks indicate that no complications were made because of too few case 


negative work-spirit trait-actions, group two was superior in W2 ; 


W4, with high chances of actual superiority in W1. Of the remainir 
trait-actions, group two was proved superior in R3, C2, P1, H1, H2, and 


H4. It has high chances of being actually superior in R1 and H5. Comp 


isons of the other trait-actions showed little or no significant differen« 
In summarizing, it is to be noted that of the 34 trait-actions, there ar 


14 for which complete reliability of a true difference was found; 5 
which chances of 90 or more out of 100 were found of a true differen 
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t-actions where the chances were too low to guarantee any su- 
ty; and 10 trait-actions for which no significant differences could 
nd. Group two was proved often superior to group one, but at 
© was group two proved inferior to group one in the number of 
ctions manifested during the first two-weeks’ measuring period. 


COMPARISON OF THE PROGRESS OF BOTH GROUPS 
[he progress of both groups in manifesting the trait-actions was 
ired. This cannot be described adequately in this article.** In 
ral, both groups showed improvement. 


COMPARISON OF FIRST AND LAST TWO-WEEKS” MEASURING PERIODS 
While both groups showed improvement, group two made the greater 
int of growth in positive trait-actions. No comparison was made 
he growth in negative trait-actions because group two measured so 

v excellent constantly and was not measured adequately by the 
of negative trait-actions used for purposes of this type of com- 

TESTING ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

lhe pupils of both groups were tested in achievement when they were 
erades 5.1, 6.1, and 6.9. The results of these tests are included here 


to show that the pupils in the experiment did somewhat better than av- 


ve pupils in traditional schools. It is understood of course, that the 


rms for progressive schools necessarily differ from the norms estab- 


ed for traditional schools. Table VIII gives the grade seores of 


two groups. 


TABLE VIII 
GRADE SCORES or THE TWo GRoUPS IN ACHIEVEMENT 


in grade: 


5.1 6.1 6.9 
1 2 1 2 l 2 
5.5 5.6 6.7 7.2 7.8 9.0 
4.6 1.6 6.0 5.7 6.4 6.4 
Usag 6.0 6.2 i 7.6 8.1 8.4 
1.9 7.8 6.4 
4.7 4.9 > 7 6.4 7.4 
1.9 5 6.7 7 7.9 s 
4 F 6.2 6.3 6.8 7.9 
4.6 1.9 6.1 6.7 4.2 8.4 
5.( 6.1 7.1 7.9 


“Pistor, F. op. cit., pp. 73-75; 117-150. 
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TABLE IX 
COMPARISON OF THE Two Groups IN ACHIEVEMENT 


rest given in grade: 


5.1 6.1 6.9 
Group: 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Mean Total Score........ 63.0 67.0 75.0 82.0 83.0 ) 
8s. D 8.8 8.7 8.5 10.0 104 
1.3 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.8 1.9 
Diff. Means. . 4.0 7.0 6.9 
Critical Ratio. . Dee 1.5 3.1 2.8 


Table IX gives data used in comparing the two groups in achieve. 
ment. The eritieal ratio of 1.5 indicates chances of 93 in 100 that grow 
two is actually superior in the grade 5.1 testing; the critical ratio of 
3.1 indieates complete reliability that group two was superior in th 
grade 6.1 testing; and the eritieal ratio of 2.3 indicates chances of 99 
in 100 that group two was superior to group one in the grade 6.9 test 
ing. In general, both groups did better than the average traditional! 
class. Both groups improved in their ability to exceed the traditiona! 
norm. Group two, the group with progressive school experience prior to 
fifth grade, made the greater improvement in this ability. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This investigation can be considered a worth-while study of an enter 
prise in progressive education partially because : 

1. Some of the outcomes of progressive education, stated in terms 
of objectives validated by a substantial group of progressive edueators, 
have been measured. 

2. A long enough period made it possible to study some of the 
higher and finer values of education. Each group was studied over 
a period of four vears. 

4. Some appropriate techniques were developed, utilized, and proved 
adequate for measuring the more subtle phases of classroom work in 
a progressive school. 

4. Not only status of growth but also process of growth was meas 
ured with two types of groups in a progressive school. 

The results obtained ean be considered valid only for the pupils 
studied and under the experimental learning conditions listed and de- 
scribed as set up by the teachers involved. 


This study showed that growth took place in both groups while ex 


eriencing progressive treatment. However, group two, the group wil 
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dditional years of experience in a progressive school, was proved 
siperior in almost all of the specific aspects of personality and of 
‘ rship which were studied. 
e evidence indicates that the superiority of group two in grades 


nd six was due to the nature of the experiences gained in grades 

ree and four of the progressive school. Not only did these third and 
fourth grade experiences make for the superiority of group two at the 
vinning of fifth grade but they were followed by the ability of the 
» to make greater gains in almost all of the personality trait- 


actions and in general scholarship. 
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A NON-READER READS 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 
Harvard University 


and 
Rospert WINTHROP PEABODY 
Laurel Hill Platoon School 
Providence, R. 1. 

Tue following case of reading disability is presented in order to direct 
attention to the possibilities of improvement in reading when existing 
physieal, psychological, and mechanical handicaps are reeognized, cor 
rected, and followed by a systematic program of re-edueation. A child 
who is reading poorly or not at all too often receives only additiona 
drill, with little or no attention to the underlying handicaps which mak 
the reading so poor. 

It has been our experience that following the removal of such anom 
alous conditions, particularly those referable to vision and fusion of 
the visual images, remedial training in reading progresses more rapidh 
and a much more satisfactory result is obtained. It is also most im 
portant that the after treatment instruction in reading be administered 
scientifically, and that the method be earefully adapted to the eapabil 
ities of the child. It must be remembered that the reading method 
employed officially in any given school system may not be the easiest fo 
the handieapped child, and it is frequently necessary to teach reading 
by other means in such eases. 

Dick, a boy eight years of age, was referred because of inability t 
learn to read, although of apparently normal intelligence. He presented 
a history of having had an unsympathetic first grade teacher whon 
he did not like. He was promoted, but failed in the seeond grad 
although he was on good terms with the teacher and received additional! 
help from the principal of the sehool. During a summer spent at : 
bovs’ eamp he first came under Mr. Peabody’s observation and, as a re 
sult of training and association with the other boys of about his own ag 
he overeame some of his aversion to school, 

Dick displayed the characteristics of a spoiled child who was aceus 
tomed to having his own way in all things. He had been indulged sine 
babyhood and had enjoyed the services of a nurse all his life. 

Birth had been normal and at full term. No serious illnesses wer 
reported, and a recent physieal examination had been negative. Age ol 
walking and talking was reported as normal. No history of sinistrality 
was given, 
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Psychometric examinations were made by Miss Hope L. Joslin, of the 
thode Island Society for Mental Hygiene, who reported as follows: ‘‘On 
Stanford Binet Seale the range was from VI years, where all tests 
passed, to the X years, where all tests were failed. The only failure 

e VII year level, however, was in reversing three digits. At VIII 

rs plan for the ball and field was not satisfactory and he was un- 

e to count backward from 20 to 1. Other tests were passed, although 
the vocabulary was barely passed. At IX years the patient sueceeded 

the weight discrimination; construction of a sentence with three 
words; and in the rhymes. As a whole, therefore, he revealed average 
reasoning ability, vocabulary, and very good language comprehension 

d usage. His ability to concentrate, as in reversing digits, was not 
vood. On the seale of performance tests the range was similarly from 
VI vears to X and a half years. Here again he did poorest on the tests 
of a routine nature demanding concentration; Knox Cube, Kohs Block 
Design, ete. On the form boards and on the tests demanding reasoning 
i a conerete social situation he did well and showed very good foresight 
and planning ability on the Porteus Mazes. The findings are indicative 
of average intelleetual ability.’ 

The boy was then referred as a private patient to Dr. Thomas H. 
Eames and was examined on September 17, 1932. Vision was found to 
he within normal limits as measured by the Snellen Chart, which is 
commonly used in sehool vision tests. The eyes were moderately far 
sighted. Ophthalmoseopie examination of the eye-grounds and refrae- 
tive media revealed nothing of a pathological or anomalous nature. It 
was found, however, that fusion, which is the mental combination of the 
image from each eye into one binocular image, was of extremely low 
vrade, particularly when letters of primer size or smaller were being re- 
varded. Reading was being done with either eve singly, depending on 


vhich first fixated the text. During this time the image arising from the 


other eye served to confuse and interfere with the work of the eve being 


sed. Binoeular vision was therefore absent in reading and the eyes 
vere somewhat incodrdinate, both at the reading distance and in distant 
sion. All lateral dominance tests were responded to dextrally. 
Attention is ealled to the fact that although eye trouble was present 
degree such as to constitute a serious handicap in learning to read, 
difficulties were of such a nature that the vision tests, ordinarily giver. 
the publie schools by the teacher or school nurse, could not and did not 
sclose their presence. The ordinary tests of vision employed in most 
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publie schools merely indicate the sharpness of vision and, as in th 
present case, many reading disability cases with extremely troublesome 
eye conditions are able to pass the test because the difficulties do not 
terfere with gross distant vision. Such vision tests as indicators of ey 
trouble in reading disability are of almost no value and cannot be relied 
upon. 

Summarizing in his report Dr. Eames said in part, ‘‘In my opinio 
the boy is being held back by fusional deficiencies. It is very difficult 
for him to associate ideas of sound or sense with the confused, variah|; 
number and letter forms which are presented to him by his ineodérd 
nate eyes. There is no doubt that he has had too much well-meaning 
vet misdirected pampering. He should attend a school where |y 
can associate on equal footing with children of his own age and should 
receive no special consideration as regards conduct. His scholarship 
should be overlooked for the present. Very little progress ean be expected 
until the fusional difficulty has been reduced and this will require sey 
eral months of treatment. This should be administered by some intelli 
gent person who has had experience in dealing with problem children.”’ 

Dr. Eames preseribed a series of fusion training exercises’ adapted 
to the needs of Dick’s eyes and also suggested that the Gates Priman 
Reading Test be given at intervals of six to eight weeks so as to provid: 
an objective measurement of progress. This test had been administere: 
once a few weeks before the close of the boys’ eamp and the patient had 
been unable to seore on it at all. 

In view of the general situation it was arranged that the boy should 
reside with Mr. Robert W. Peabody, whose school he was to attend dw 
ing the following vear. The fusion training exercises, prescribed by 
Dr. Eames, were to be administered by Mr. Peabody who also was to 
give the boy remedial instruction as well as general training in sel! 
relianee and ordinary conventional behavior. 

Dick went to live with Mr. Peabody on the second of October, 1952 
and on the day following was enrolled in the Laurel Hill Avenue Pla vrit 
toon School of which Mr. Peabody was the Supervising Principal. 


A deseription of the exercises employed in this ease has been omitted becans 
it is an individual affair and would not be applicable to reading disability ¢: 
in general. In such eases as require an exercise, its nature is determined by the ne 
of the individual. The indiscriminate use of eye exercises by teachers or psyc! 
ogists without the necessary background in ophthalmology or optics would be d 
gerous, and the question of violation of medical, optometrical, and physical thera 
practice laws would be raised. 
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d been Dick’s dislike for school that the entire first week’s pro- 


in the 
as designed to orient and interest him in his new environment, 


lesome 

not in most of his time was spent wherever he chose. Nature, physical 
of ev: ‘ion, auditorium, music, social sciences, and literature, in the order 
relied interested him most. From the first he was passive, reticent, 


timid. The teachers understood his problem and for the most part 
little or not any attention to him. Here was a new kind of school 


oe er, an entire school full in faet, who would not ridicule a fellow 
riabl e could not read; who would not make sareastie remarks, and, what 
odrd ; most remarkable of all, would actually smile reassuringly as one 
aning ssed through the maze of corridors and rooms in this twenty unit 
re hy school. 
hould \fter the first week, when a definite liking for school had been im- 
rship ted, Diek was placed in an ungraded room where he could work 
ected bovs and girls of his own age, chronologically and mentally. With- 
st e kind, vet firm guidance of his homeroom teacher, Miss Frances 
itelli Norton, it is doubtful if Diek would have done as well as he eventually 
Ipted \t first, work was done on the blackboard using letters which were 
mat three to four inches in height. An association was built up be- 
wit cen the words and pictures used in the Revised Bolenius Primer. 
eres \t home Mr. Peabody made a copy of the same primer on pieces of Oak- 
ha tug, using letters about two inches in height. The regular flash and 
rase eards in the Bolenius equipment were used. A conscious attempt 
ould s made to build up a word-picture association much in excess of what 
dur id be attempted in teaching a child without a fusional handieap. 
|b lhe Bolenius Work Books were also used profitably. 
Ss In the home room a unit of work on Holland was carried on. Diree- 
sel! us were written out for Dick, who earried out his part in the unit 
vork by first working out his directions. Similarly, in the social science 
he a unit of work on Indians was used to motivate his reading and 
Pla 
at Tutoring at home supplemented the work done in school. Special 
; tivity rooms were used largely as a means of rewarding favorable 
mpts at writing on the board and in making school a thoroughly 
. sant experience, Dick’s attitude throughout remained excellent. Our 
| ; t difficulty was in keeping him at any given task for more than 


minutes at a time. 


| 
| 
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The stereoscopic fusion exercises were carried out with some dif 
eulty. Dick had to be constantly encouraged in order to get him to t; 
and derive the maximum benefit from them. 

sv the end of the second week Dick had mastered eleven new words 
a new world was gradually unfolding; the thrill of achievement wa 
being experienced as never before. Week by week the number of ny 
words actually mastered steadily increased. By the end of eleven wee! 
a basie vocabulary of two hundred and nineteen words had been 
veloped. From then on it seemed advisable to measure improvemen' 
by means of the Gates Primary Reading Tests. 

According to Monroe’s Qualitative Measurement of Reading Tests 
Dick was weak in the following in the order listed: Reversals, fault 
vowels, faulty consonants, addition of sounds, omission of sounds, a) 
substitution of words. Special drills were given from time to time in 
attempt to remedy these defects. 

During the tenth week, after one hundred and fifty treatments 
had been given on the stereoscopic apparatus, Dick’s fusion had improv 
sufficiently so that he could read primer sized type with very little dif 
culty. At that time his writing had developed from large, three ine 
letters, to what might be expected normally in the last half of the se: 
ond grade. 

School adjustment continued so that at Christmas time Dick took part 
in two plays. Under the stimulus of rapidly improving school wor 
Dick had come to have less of the passive attitude that characterix 
his behavior in October, and more of the self reliance that normal boys 
should exhibit. 

Miss Helen Ballard, teacher of speech correction, had Dick join he 
weekly class. By December he was able to stand up and tell stories wit 


apparent ease. 


The results of the Gates Tests are as follows: 
Date Reading Grade Reading Age 
Dec. 14 1.4 6.8 
Jan. 24 1.85 7.35 
Feb. 28 2.2 7.7 
Apr. 12 2.4 7.9 
May 10 3.1 8.8 Chron. Age 8.9 
June 14 3.1 8.8 
One would hardly believe the change that has come over Dick, fron , 
a personality point of view, during the past year. He now has tly 


me dif 


| 


ranece of a 
ssuranee, 


next year. 
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normal acting boy; aggressive, confident, and full of 
He has asked his father if he may return to the same 
In his own words, ‘‘It’s a great school.’’ And why 


{it not besoto him? Everything connected with it has been associ- 


with swecess 


CSS, 


+ that element in school work that is so vital to continued 


#5, 
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of progress 
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EDITORIALS 
THE EVALUATION OF THE PRACTICES OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
About thirty years ago J. M. Rice in an article published in 
Forum made the point that ‘‘the new school of edueation has not 
more than a general coneeption of what results it really desires 
attain.’ This eriticism of the ‘‘new edueation’’ of his day, as stated 
by Rice, is the criticism most frequently made to-day of the so-called 
‘Progressive Movement’’ in Edueation. There have appeared from tim 
to time many books and articles which described the theory of or experi 
ments in,Progressive Edueation but very few articles which attempt to 
give information on the results achieved. 
It is altogether likely that our present methods of measurement 
may not be adapted for measuring many of the outeomes of instruetior 
claimed for Progressive Edueation. It is therefore with a real appreci 
tion of the type of methodology reported that the Journal of Educa 
foonal Research has in this issue (p. 433) an article by Pistor in whieh is 
described a method of evaluating the results of an experiment in Pro 
gressive Education. The need of methods of measuring and evaluat 
ing what we now often regard as intangibles in edueation provides 
endless occasions in the field of measurement for what James Harv 
Robinson once called ‘‘creative thinking.”’ We need very much 
know whether or not Progressive Edueation practices are in fact 
achieving the ends that are desired. It is possible that the Progress 
schools may not be achieving the goals claimed for them. 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 


DO WE HAVE AN OBJECTIVE MEASURE OF SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION ? 

Many evidences appear that our objective tests of attainment measu 
little more than the attainment in any of the subjects of study due t 
the advance of mental ability native to the pupil when living in tle 
present school environment. This means that our objective tests unde: 
present school conditions have measured little more than growth 
mental age and not the results of instruction due to the real work o 


education done by the schools. 
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en this faet was discovered some eight or ten years ago the in- 
ce then made was that the tests, while valid as covering the gen 
nge of subject matter instruction, were not valid as tests of the 
of work possible to children of each mental age. To meet this 
tion tests were organized to check this range of applieation of 
on subject matter for the difficulties met by each pupil. To 
trate from a language test, the exercises were arranged to include 
pplication of each rule for language usage to every language situa- 
If the rule for capitalization covered five types of application 
xercise for each was provided in the test and an individual class 
ord sheet showed on just which types each pupil failed. 
(he evidence of range of ability to apply knowledge attained within 
mental age ability, which was obtained from the use of such new 
« tests, seems at present, to change the inference first made that 
cation extended beyond the measured mental ability. The infer 
which now seems valid is that the schools do not, in general, teach for 
breadth of knowledge at each mental level. 
Both our research workers and our school directors are involved in 
s deficiency in our education. The research workers are at fault 
not investigating the difficulties of the subject matter of each course 
pupils at each mental age, especially for pupils of different men- 
| age brought together in each school grade. They have also failed 
to investigate what arrangements of subject matter will correspond to 
mental power for thinking attained at each mental age. This state- 
ent assumes that different types of subject matter call for different 
ws of thinking. The school directors are delinquent hecause thev 
generally have side-stepped the responsibility entirely and have tried to 
old the teacher responsible for sensing each pupil’s difficulties. With 
t adequate organization of textbooks or of additional material needed 


to meet the need teachers are expected to find a way to educate as well 


as to train pupils. 


Our edueational psychologists are perhaps the most in need of 
vakening to the need of discovering what the human mind ean do as 
grows in ability to meet the requirements of social life between in- 

duals and in eivie action. In this situation the human mind tends 

to think for itself as it grows in mental power. Is it at all surprising 

t teachers ery for a progressive education that will help them even 

ttle to meet the present situation? 
G. A.B. By AN OBSERVER 
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REVIEWS 
a Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor xe 
2 Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


BurToN, WILLIAM H. Introduction to 
Education (New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company, 1934), pp. XIV 
Introductory ‘‘survevs’’ have become 

increasingly popular during the past 

twenty-five vears. In using the term 

‘popular’’ we mean that they have be- 

come inereasingly common in curricula 

rofessional edueation of teachers 

Whether 


such survey courses are popular in the 


for the | 


and other ‘eduecationists, ’ 
sense that they would be widely elected 
if they were not required is another 
question, and one suspects that the an- 
swer will be determined largely by the 
competence of the instruetor who gives 
the course 

Thorndike is the father (or grand- 
father of the texthooks prepared es 
pecially for survey courses. His ** Educa 
tion: A First Book,’’ published in 1911, 
includes a remarkably comprehensive dis 
cussion, in very brief space, of most 
of the toepies that are now recognized as 
appro] riate tor such a course, The pres 
ent reviewer used Thorndike’s book as 
one of the two hbasie texts in a course 
entled An Introduction to Edueation,’’ 
which he offered at the University of 
Illinois at the time the book appeared 
and for several vears thereafter. 

In the strietly professional schools for 
teachers (the normal schools and, later, 
the teachers’ colleges) the initial sur- 
ev course enme chiefly as a result of the 
Carnegie Foundation’s ‘‘ Suggested Cur 


ricula for the Preparation of Teachers 


: 
R OE OE IEC OE ACE LIEGE IEC OF 


(1917) and ‘* The Preparation of Ty 


ers for American Publie  Sehools’’ 


(1920). The Carnegie recommendations 
included provisions for differentiated 
ricula for kindergarten-primary teachers 
intermediate-grade teachers, upper-g 
and junior high school teachers, Ser 
high-school teachers, and rural-si 
teachers, It was recommended that 
selection of a specialized eurrieulu 
the prospective teacher be made mor 
telligent (or more clearly informed 
one must use terms that avoid cont 
versial issues) by an initial survey of 
several fields. Additional 
tions for the course were suggested 
others. In 1924 two textbooks appear 
almost simultaneously. These were f 
lowed by several others during the nex 
ow vears, 

In the liberal-arts colleges and in t 
universities, the introductory — surv 
course has taken on a somewhat different 
character. It is frequently a substar 
tinl course covering the junior year : 
treating all or most of the reecogn 
topies or units that may be listed unde 
the generie term, ‘*‘ Edueation.’’ 

Dr. Burton’s book is apparently 
tended for such a eourse. It is almost 
ene clopedie in its scope. At the sar 
time it is well organized and the r 
terials that are presented have been car 
fully selected in the light of a wide « 
peri‘nee as a teacher and after a <« 
scientious and thorough going study 
the literature. Its chapters are classifi 


under seven large headings: The Fun 
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\im of Education; The Method 
itional Thinking; The School 
f the United States; The Ma- 
Instruction; The Curriculum; 
pil Population; The Educative 
Edueation as a Profession. The 
phies appended to each chapter 
ptionally good. 
field that bristles with contro- 
ssues, Burton should be strongly 
led for his fairness in present- 
sides or all sides as the case may 
vet the reader usually has little 
s to where the author believes 
t of the evidence to lie. This 
illy marked in the discussion of 
sus nurture, generalization ver- 
tical elements in the transfer of 
activities versus subject-matter, 
gin of the eight year elemen- 
school in the United States, and the 
if Nordie supremacy. 
ally well done, in the present 
r’s judgment, are the sections 
: y one for each unit) whieh deal 
the historical development of edu 
nal theory and practice. 
volume of more than S00 good 
ives, it would be a miracle if 
or errors were found, Thus on 
28, the Committee on Eeonomy 
e is referred to as a committee of 
National Society for the Study of 
m. It was a committee of the 
tment of Superintendence although 
rts were published as yearbooks 
National Society. Among the 
ries of educational workers listed 
ve 710 one misses Cattell’s Leaders 
cation, The bibliography on pro 
il ethies, page 718, does not in- 


Ur. T. D. Martin’s important mono 


veneral, Dr. Burton’s book is a most 
as well as a highly authentic con 
tion. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


bia University 


COLEMAN, ALGERNON. An Analytical 
Bibliography on Modern Language 
Teaching, 1927-1982. Compiled for the 
Committee on Modern Language Teach- 
ing with the assistance of Agnes 
University of 


Jacques (Chicago: 


Chicago Press, 1933), pp. XIV + 296. 


This valuable work brings up-to-date 
the bibliography of modern language 
methodology which was issued in 1928 as 
Volume VIII of the Publications of the 
American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages.’ These publications 
in eighteen volumes (1927-1931) con 
tain the results of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study (sometimes popu 
larly called ‘*The Modern Language 
Survey’’), sponsored by the American 
Council on Edueation and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The same agencies 
aided the preparation of Professor Cole 
man’s bibliography. Thus the Committee 
on Modern Language Teaching is in a 
sense the continuation of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, 

Professor Coleman’s work is admirably 
organized and arranged. The various 
books and articles listed are numbered 
from 1 to 570 to enable ready reference, 
and grouped under divisions with ap 
propriate titles. These books and arti 
cles ere critieally analyzed in reviews ex 
tending from a few lines to a full page 
or more. Occasionally several titles of 
similar import or by the same author are 
grouped under one wut.ber. Thus the 
sum total of articles reviewed is con 
siderably in excess of the 570 numbers. 
This is true of Numbers 45, 144, 209, 
210, 222, 261, 439, 505, 527. 


It is quite fitting that the first division 


of Coleman’s work should analyze the 


Buchana Milton A., and Mac Phee, fF D., 
Compilers in Annotated Bibliography of Mod 
ern Language Methodology (Torento: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1928), 428 pp. 
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Publications of the Modern Foreign Lan 
guage Study and also the more impor 
tant reviews of these publications. These 
cations represent the most extensive 
and scholarly study of the problems of 
modern language teaching ever attempt- 
ed. They have attracted wide attention 
and, on the whole, most favorable com 


ment in this eountry and abroad, Of 


the reviews listed the greater num 
ber deal with the so-ealled ‘“Coleman 


Report’? (Vol. of the Publications, 
Th Teachina of Vodern Forevan Lan 
quages in the United States. Maemillan 
Company, 1929, 299 pp.), since this vol 
ume prov iked the liveliest discussion. This 
controversy cente red around the question 
xtensive reading as the chief objee 
tive of foreign language study, and de 
he wavs and means of best attain 


ne this objective. To the present re 


viewer Coleman seems very fair to all who 


took part in this discussion. 
The seeond division Nos. 39-58 is 
entitled  ‘* Psychology of Language 


Leaurning.’’ Here we note the increasing 
interests which psychologists are giving to 
the problems of foreign language study, 
such as memorizing, reeall, ‘‘ associa 
tive formation,’’ the reading processes, 
quisition of voeabulary, thought 
units, and like subjects, 

Division three (Nos, 59-72), ‘*General 
Trends in Language Teaching,’’ ineludes 

number of unpublished theses which 
record the results of experiments or of 
questionnaires undertaken as a result of 


the stimulus of the Modern Foreign 


Language Study In other divisions of 


the hook many further uapul lished theses 
ire likewise critieally surveyed. 

The largest division Nos. 73-388) has 
the compound title ‘‘ Aims, Materials and 
Methods.’’ The works here discussed 
treat in general the actual problems of 


classroom instruction: objectives, pho 


netics and pronunciation, use of t 
nogray h and radio, the techn 
reading, the acquisition of vor 
both words and idioms), what 

of grammar should be taught ar 
best to teach it, analysis of stuck 
errors, devices of various types 1 


several objeetives of study, trans! 


and comprehension, curriculum pl 
the use of realia, ete., ete, This s 
will prove of most stimulus to tl mf 
gressive teacher who would profit | 
experience of skilled colleagues, 

The next division, ‘* Tests and 
ing,’’ (Nos. 3589-491) reveals th 
advance that has recently been m: 
the methods of testing the results : 
struction. The rapid progress in thi 
earding of the old, subjective, 
of examination in favor of the m ; 
jective and more accurate ‘‘new-t 
tests is clearly apparent and effeet 
presented, Subdivisions of this 
are: ** Teehniques, Forms and Devices,’’ 
‘* Attainment under Specifie Conditio 


‘* Tests of Specific Abilities’’ (aural 
oral, vocabulary, grammar, 
sion and rending, literature and eult 
There follow further subdivis 

** Prognosis,’’ Placement,’’ ‘* Sect 
ing und Individual Differenees,’’ ‘*¢ 
lege Entranee Examinations.’’ The s 
tion concludes with perhaps its most 
ful rubric: ‘‘ Bibliography of Tests in t 
Modern Language Field’’ (by 
Henmon). Nos. 458-491 deseribe ana 
cally, in respect to content, validity, 
linbility, and time required, the var 
tests that have been published ul 
1932. References are also given to ea 
numbers in the bibliography under w 


ts has been deseril 


use of these tes 
The coneluding divisions are as 

lows: ‘*Correlation and Transfer,’’ N 

192-499, reviewing articles that dis 


the values of Latin, English or a mod 


] 


language in the study of another 
language. ‘‘ Training of Teach- 
Nos. 500-509. ‘‘ Language Teaching 
Schools,’’ Nos. 510-532. 
ellaneous,’’ Nos. 533-570, sub- 
into Bibliographical Aids, Gen- 
Post Scholastic Use of 


iropean 


Lunguage, 
on Languages, Student Opinion, and 
al Opinion of Foreign Language 
ne, 
\ six page Index of authors binds the 
vraphy together by referring to the 
hers of the reviews, This important 
should be in the library of every 
dary school and college, as well as 
i the shelves of all progressive teach- 
It is to be hoped that at least every 
ears provisions should be made for 
ir successive volumes, 
THOMAS EDWARD OLIVER 
rsily of Illinois 


KAsuyA, Yosu1. A Comparative Study 
the Secondary Education of Girls 
knaland, Germany, and the United 

States. Contributions to Edueation, 
No, 566 (New York: Bureau of Publi 
eations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933), pp. X + 211. 
Dr. Kasuya has sought to diseover what 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
cation of girls in Japan she could find 
the experiences of three Western 
utries—England, Germany, and the 
tel States. The effect of women’s 
vements on school and eollege practices 
privileges in these countries has been 
portant. Japan’s economic and im- 
rialistie developments have followed 
pidly those of the Western world, and 
emergence of women’s movements in 
Japan have likewise developed with simi- 


recency. Educational and legal in- 
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stitutions and practices have not been 
quick to respond to the changed attitudes 
of and toward women. But they must 
do so. The final aim of this dissertation 
is to point the way along one line—the 
secondary education of girls, 

She finds in each of the three countries 
whose secondary education for girls she 
studied that its peculiar spirit and form 
is clearly the resultant of historic 
social-economic conditions and their re 
sulting traditions; for example, pioneer 
life and sex equality in America, the 
Hlausfrau idea in Germany, and the some- 
what non-intellectual sphere assigned 
women among the social elite of England. 
After setting forth the historical and 
social backgrounds of the education of 
girls and women and the development of 
the secondary edueation of girls, Dr. 
Kusuya examines the present tendencies 
nnd problems of such edueation in each 
of the three countries. Her factual re 
port is authentic and her explanations in 
line with those generally accepted. 

As in the cases of all other such expla- 
nations in which writers or speakers gen 
eralize from the status to the universal 
creeds or attitudes which are assumed to 
account for the status, the critical reader 
must be skeptical. That prejudices, be 
liefs, opinions, and even subtly conceived 
social schemes accepted by the privileged 
classes do appear in the pronouncements 
and conversation of teachers, labor lead 
ers, bank clerks, and shop keepers is 
true. Even so, one may find in England 
and Germany, as in the United States, 
many non-conformists. Concerning these 
critics of the status quo, Dr. Kasuya 


seems somewhat innocent. 
Puitie W. L, Cox 
New York University 
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Rp] Address all communications relative to research abstracts and * 
x bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 4 
Wisconsin. 
BULLETINS GATTO, FRANK M., AND OTHERS. ‘£‘ Super 
CocKING, WALTER D., AND OTHERS. ‘*Re- vision in the Pittsburgh Elementary 
port of the Tennessee Educational Com- Schools’’ (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
mission: Part I, Facts Regarding Pub Pittsburgh Schools, IX, No. 2, Nove \N 
lie Edueation and Resulting Problems: ber-December, 1954), 72 pp. 
Part Il, Reeommendations Affecting This issue of the Pittsburgh Schools is 
Publie Education in Tennessee ’’ viven over to a discussion of Supervisior 
Nashville, Tennessee: The Tennessee problems of the elementary school prin \ 
Edueational Commission, 1934), Part pal, supervision in the Pittsburgh elemer 
XXX + 361; Part II, XIX +130. tary schools, and bibliographic notes 
From a study of the population, health ee 
aditions, ccenpations, echool facilith Hony, T. C., “Ohio County High Schools 
ete or the state o ‘e essee T Ten- ‘ « 
| I it f Tenn ee The ren in 1929-30 and 1933-54, Educatio a 
itiona mi ion ffer re Research Bulletin, XIII, No. 9 
ndation neerning number of cember 12, 1934), pp. 219-228 
the more important educational problems 
The author presents a comparison of \ 
in the state of Tennessee: aims and ob . 
; the tvpes of organization and distribu Res 
jectives, curriculum; control, organiza- 
s tion aceording to enrollment of hig 
tion, administration, personnel, school ‘fi 
schools in county school distriets for th 
annee, school plants and equipment, and : 
. . : vears, 1929-30 and 1933-34, Progress has 
many her Simiuiar problems related to 
, been made in the elimination of the smal! 
the ministration of blie edueation in 
; high sehool. 
iennessc 
Kuipers, Cornetivs C, Preliminary 
GAUY W. H ‘Economies through Results of an Intelligence Test Based 
the Elimination of Very Small on Indian Culture’’ Albuquerqui 
Scheols Washington: The United New Mexico: University of New Mex 
States Departn ent of Interior, Office wo Pre ss, October, pp- 
f Edueation, United States Govern \ study of the intelligence of Indians ' 
ut Printing Office, Number 3, 1934 and white subjects in lowa and New Mex 
\ o4+ pp. ico from which the author coneludes ~ 
The author presents in this bulletin that the addition of an Indian cultur \ 
data relative to extremely small schools in the ordinary intelligence test tends t: 
n tl western states, central states, minimize differences between Indians and 
northeastern states, and in the southern whites test perfor ance, and in which the 
states with suggested ways and means Indians will do as well as or better than, 
f minating the very small schools. whites. 
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WitttAM M. ‘*Serial Reactions 
lered as Conditioned Reactions’’ 
N. J., and Albany, N. Y.: 
logical Review Psy- 
gieal Monographs, XLVI, 1934), 


| 56 pages. 


eeton, 


Company, 


: monograph presents a series of 


Learning and Forgetting based 


Biog- 


mditioned reflex principles. 


The 
lization of Educational Opportun- 
n Alabauma’’ Bulletin: State De- 
Education Alabama, 
13, 1954. 


author discusses in this bulletin the 


eT, EpGaAr L., AND OTHERS. 


ent of of 


letin No, 
ance of equalization, the calcula 
equalization funds, and suggested 

ns for determining minimum amounts 
should to 

s of 


be appropriated city 


edueation by county boards. 


‘*Studies in Attitudes: 


Mens, H. H. 


\ Contribution to Social-Psychological 


October 


Methods’? In 


University, 


(La Fay ette, 
Division 


} 
searcn 


ina: Purdue 


Edueational Reference, December, 


+), 109 pp. Bibliography. 
s bulletin contains reports of several 


of attitudes: generalized atti 


es 


seale, a seale to measure attitudes 
generalized 


to- 


institution, a 
to 


rd sany 


designed measure attitudes 


defined groups, a seale for measur- 


ittitudes toward any home-making 


ty, ete. There are ten such papers 


gether. Bibliography. 


s, Jesse B., AND oTHERS. ‘‘ School 

the Twentieth Cen- 
rv’’ (Stanford Cali- 
Stanford Pamphlets, Number 


iministration in 
University, 
mia: 


1934), 83 pp- 


his monograph presents five addresses 


the subject of school administration 
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Stanford University in honor 
Ellwood 
ley, retiring Professor of Education and 
Dean of the School of Education at Stan 


given at 


of Professor Patterson Cubber 


ford University. 


H. L., 
first Annual Conference on Educational 
’? Bulletin of the School 


University, XI, 


AND OTHERS. ‘‘ Twenty 
Measurements, 
of Education, Indiana 
No, l, 93 pp- 

This 


upon 


eleven 
of 


eurriculum, 


contains 


bulletin 


various 


papers 
education: 


ete. 


phases 
measurements, finance, ; 
given by persons participating in the 
Twenty-first Annual Conference on Edu- 
held at Indiana 
14, 1954. 


cational Measurements 


University, April 13 and 


UMSTATTD, JAMES G, 
of College 


apolis, Minnesota: 


‘*Supply and De 
Minne- 
The University of 


154), 41 


mand Teachers’’ 
Minnesota Press, January 9, 
pp- 
The 
the supply of college teachers as follows: 
1931-32 


Masters degrees granted during 


author presents data relative to 


doctorates granted during and 


reasons for re- 


1951-52, 


duction, salaries, 


staff reductions, 
for college 


of 


registrants 


teaching positions, number unplaced 
Doctors of Philosophy, and status of un 
data rel 


teachers: 


placed Doctors of Philosophy ; 
ative to the demand for college 
colle 


appointments, 


appointments, calls, placements, 
of 


tact, factors considered in selecting staff 


ye 
nature methods of con 
members, salaries, recent revulations per 


taining to vacancies, change in student- 


staff member, ratio, and comparison of 

supply and demand in various fields. 

WILSO Howarp E., AND OTHERS. 
The Social Studies Curriculun . (Phila 
delphia: The National Council for the 


a 
| 
th 
we 
4 
m: 
Re 
1932-35, 
— 
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Yearbook, 


1934), 205 pp. Bibliography. 


Social Studies, Fourth 


This bulletin contains some fourteen 
papers on various aspects of the social 
studies curriculum: Needed revisions in 
social seience instruction, critical con- 
siderations in curriculum-making, tech- 
niques of eurriculum-making, the social 
studies curriculum in Denver, Des Moines, 
Tulsa, San Antonio, Germantown Friends 
School, Lineoln School, Pasadena, Uni- 
versity of Chieago Laboratory Schools, 
and Reading, Massachusetts. Bibliog 


raphy. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Sy MONpS, Perctvan M. ‘‘ Human Drives’’ 
Jo nal ofr Educational Psycholoay, 
XXV_ (Deeember, 1934) pp. 681 + 694. 
The author presents a summary of 
theories and investigations relating to 
human drives and concludes by offering 
types or levels of driving forees or urges 


in the human being. 


TINKerR, Mites A. ‘Illumination and 
the Hygiene of Reading,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXV_ (De- 
cember, 1934) pp. 669 + 680. 

The author concludes from an experi- 
mental study of three aspects of illumi 
nation, namely, intensity, wave-length, 
and distribution of light that in ordinary 
reading a wide range of intensities may 
be employed without discomfort or fa 
tigue although the speed of reading may 
beeome less at the lower intensities. If 
the distribution is adequate reading 
may be safely done under  illumi- 
nations of from two to forty foot-can- 


dies. Bibliography. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
BRYSON, WILLIAM M., AND Hutson, PER- 


CIVAL W. ‘* The General Curriculum,’ 


[ Vol. 28, 


The School Review, XLIII (Jay ary, 

1935), pp. 17-27. 

The author presents data relating 
the current variation and diversificatioy 
of the curriculum concluding that in th 
general curriculum there has been ¢ 
veloped an effective instrument for ed 
cational democratization. 


HOEFER, CAROLYN, AND HARDY, 
CRUMPTON. **Some Influences of 
Health-Edueation Program during th 
Elementary-School Years,’’ Elemey 
tary School Journal, XXXV (January. 
1955), pp. 368-382. 
The authors present the results of 

health education program earried on 
the publie schools of Joliet, Mlinois. Dat 
are given to show that the health status 
of pupils participating in the project was 
improved, 


STONE, CLARENCE R. ‘* The Second-Grac 
Reading Vocabulary,’’ Elementa 
School Journal, XXXV_ (January, 
1935), pp. 359-367. 

The author presents a new vocabulary 
list based upon a study of the vocabulary 


of sixteen series of second readers. 


CURRICULUM 
LANE, HOwarp A., AND Witty, A 

‘*The Educational Attainment of Ds 

linquent Boys,’’ Journal of Edue 

tional Psychology, XXV_ (December, 

1934), pp. 695-702. 

From an analysis of educational ar 
mental test seores for boys entering t 
St. Charles, Illinois, School for Boys t 
authors point to the significant role whi 
educational retardation plays in the lives 
of delinquent boys. The low education 
status of delinquent children being an it 
portant element in producing discontent 


and a-social behavior. 
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ti 

“te ye Address all research news and communications to Carter V. @& 

in th se (ood, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ke 

en dk sae Ohio. 


{ sas Studies. Edueational re- 
ARTHA : at the University of Arkansas has, 
of since its inauguration as a specific func- 
iy the t n September, 1928, been directed 
lemer faculty member of the College of 
uary, tion having combined research and 
responsibilities. Since Septem- 
of a 1929, the program has been under 
rection of J. R. Gerberich. 

Dat Research in progress at the present 
tatus 8 largely at the college level, as a 
i result of the neeessity for curtailing ex 
litures following 1932. In addition to 
nnual service of administration of 
—" nee tests to incoming freshmen and 
= the eodperative construction of English 
ar | mathematics tests for the orientation 
testing program, studies have been made 
7 number of fields, Investigations 

wa in progress include: 
: \ comprehensive study of proba- 
students in the different colleges of 

University. 

Two investigations of teaching 
\ ethod and elassroom problems—a con- 
De t ed study of laboratory technique in 
ce troduetory physics, and a study of 
er, nges in attitudes toward economic 


stions during an introductory course 
that subject. 
Two investigations coneerning stu 
t attitudes toward various aspects of 
nations and student performance 
nal semester tests. 
An investigation dealing with stu 
nt use of the general and reserve li 
ies and with book circulations by de 


tments and subject matter. 


5. An analysis of certain mental and 
personality factors related to scholastic 
success in college. 

6, A study of attitudes toward certain 
questions of newspaper policy and in 
terest in various portions of the news- 
paper. 

7. A study of junior college transfers 
to the University. 

S. Two studies concerning use of and 
efficiency of the orientation program 
commonly known as ‘‘ Freshman Week.’’ 

During the three-year period, 1929 to 
1932, in addition to research at the col- 
lege level, three types of codperative 
projects were conducted in the public 
schools of Arkansas, 

1. Regular consultation service for 
three public school systems engaged in 
curriculum revision at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 

2. Codperative research projects con- 
dueted in several city and county school 
systems of the state. These projects 
dealt with departmentalization, indi- 
vidualized instruction in arithmetic, and 
diagnosis and remediation of reading 
deficiencies, 

3. Inauguration and direction of the 
Arkansas Educational Guidance Survey. 
Nearly twenty-five hundred seniors of 
approximately forty-five Arkansas high 
schools were tested shortly before 
graduation in the springs of 1930 
and 1931 with three tests—psychological, 
English, and either foreign language or 
mathematies. On the basis of test scores 


and personnel data acquired from the re 
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sponses to a brief questionnaire, ad 


visory letters prepared by a faculty com 
mittee were sent to each graduate to in 
form him of his probabilities of success 
in college. A follow-up of the 1930 sur 
vey participants showed the test results 
to be highly predictive of success in At 
kansas colleges. 

results of research 


Publieation of the 


has been in the form of articles in na- 
tional edueational journals and in the 
state educational organ, and in mimeo 


graphed reports summarizing the findings 


in a semi-technical style (circulated to a 
indica 


fields 


limited mailing list A general 
the 


thirty-three 


tion is given below of major 


among which the mimeo 


graphed reports are distributed. A num 


her of the subjects listed were also dealt 


with in periodical articles 


\dministrative—elass size in eco 


nomics, sectioning of elasses in mathe 


matics, and general and 


prediction of 


scholastic success, 


Teaching method and classroom 


problems—individualized instruction in 


versus discussion method 


lecture 


National 


physi 


in American Government, re 


quirement of problems in engincering 
mechanies, teaching method in graphie 


methods and in two courses in home eco 
nomies, and attitudes of sociology stu 
dents toward eertain questions of a so 
ciologieal nature 

Student personnel—fraternity and 
sorority scholarship, persistence and 
elimination of engineering students, and 


scholarship and persistence of students 


in all coll ves ot the 


University. 


special ‘Reading and 


Methods of Studyv’’ course, 


optional and 


ading of college students, and 


required re 


interests and actual reading of 


education students. 


» Arkansas Edueational Guidance 


Survey 


annual reports, follow up study 
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of college entranee, and prognosti: 
of tests for college scholarship. 
A limited 


mimeographed reports are available fo, 


number of many of thy 


distribution to interested readers. 


Columbia Projects—Current Yesear 

projects in the Institute of School Ey 
perimentation, Teachers College, ( 

bia University, have been reported by ¢ 

director, O. W. follows 
J. W. Associate, 


is continuing his work on ‘‘ Appraisal of 


Caldwell, as 
Wrightstone, Research 
Conventional Pu 
After completing 


Experimental and 


School Practices.’ 


two-year investigation of a small 1 


ber of so-called progressive as comp 


with conventional school curricula, he is 
now starting another two-year prograt 


extending the study to other schools. Thy 
major aspects of this investigation 
(1) to deseribe curricular practices « 


monly found in schools called exper 


mental, progressive, activity, or 


newer 


type; (2) to devise new instruments 


measurement of intellectual, dynamic, a: 


social-performance factors; and (3 


formulate the implications of the results 
for school practices in general. 
The curricular 


practices of expt 


mental public sehools used in this 
vestigation have been described. \ 
monograph, which contains statisti 


data on measurements of educational « 


comes from kindergarten to the end 
high sehvol, is almost ready for publi 
Intellectual 


formational skills, knowledge, and habits 


tion. factors, such as i 


have been measured by standard tests 
Dynamic factors, such as ecivie attitudes 
science beliefs, and personal and _ soci: 
adjustments have been measured main! 
by newly devised tests. Social perforn 
anee factors such as initiative, responsi 
bility, and eodperation, have been meas 
ured by specially devised techniques of 


controlled cbservation. 


— 
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plans inelude the construction 
sts to measure: (1) intellectual 
ih as ability to formulate gen- 
ns and ability to use the scien- 
od; (2) dynamic factors of 
and appreciations; and (3) 
formance factors, such as lead- 
dustry, and dependability. 
Maller, Research Associate in this 
is making an extensive study 
iriation of progress and achieve 
the 571 elementary public schools 
York City. The rates of progress 
correlated with various meas 


ie social-economic conditions of 
ghborhoods where the respective 
re located. The study reveals 

is differences among schools with 
to every aspect of scholastic 
38 Thus, the percentage of re- 
pupils is found to range from 
Similarly, the percentage of 
ited pupils ranges from 3 to 35. 
elations with neighborhood fae 
eveal that school progress corre 


sitively with economie status, and 


ively with the rate of juvenile de- 
y, rate of infant mortality, birth 
death rate, and proportionate 
t of charitable relief received in 
eighborhood. The variation of 
progress among the neighborhoods 
city is also presented graphically 
series of maps. Sections of this 
were published in the Teachers 

Record for May, 1933, and the 


ological Clinic for June-August, 


study of delinquency, which has 
ing on for sometime, is being 
ied with particular reference to 
aracter of juvenile and adult de 
its. The juvenile delinquency rate 
vy York City for 1933 is being 


ited by health areas, Correlations 


en juvenile delinquency and other 


factors (scholastic, social, physical, and 


cultural) are being computed. Additional 
data, including such factors as illiteracy, 
library circulation, radio and telephone 
statistics, and religious organizations are 
being computed for each health area in 


the eily. 


Iowa Child Welfare Research. Re- 
search in child development at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Iowa, during 1933-1934 was 
conducted in the following fields: (1) 
nutrition, (2) anthropometry and physi 


cal growth, (3) child psychology, (4) 


preschool education, (5) parent educa 
tion, (6) eharacter education, and (7) 
cooperative projects. Many of the studies 
completed or in progress during the year 
are listed in the November, 1933, num 
ber of this department. 

l. Research in nutrition has been a 
continuation of the work of previous 
years in which both animals and children 
have been used as subjeets—the former, 
aus a means of determining food compo 
sition and the physiologic effect of de 
ficiencies, and the latter, in studies per- 
taming to the amounts of essential food 
constituents needed by children of vari 
ous ages, 

The studies with children in the metab 
olism ward lead to the belief that many 
children are inadequately nourished. This 
is shown by the fact that the majority 
of the children retained more of the es 
sential food constituents when they first 
eame to the ward for study than during 
subsequent periods, This year, in order 
to overcome in so far as possible the in 
fluences of undernutrition in some of the 
children in our studies of previous years, j 
longer preperiods have been used in the ! 
metabolism studies as well as longer 
periods during the study. Thus the total 
number of children studied during the 


Publi 
ng 
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year has been fewer than during pre- 
vious years, Results, however, suggest 
that in order to know how children grow, 
studies should be made with children 
who previously have been adequately fed 
and not with the so-called ‘‘average’’ 
child, sinee the average reflects the lack 
of nutritional knowledge together with 
the economic status of the group, and 
therefore may not give a picture of the 
physieally fit child. 

Among the studies of the past year, the 
following are cited as typical examples: 
‘*\ Study of Manganese Retentions in 
Children’’ and ‘*A Study of the Vitamin 
B Content of the Diets of Children in 
Relation to Their Vitamin B Needs.’’ 

2. In the field of anthropometry and 
physical growth, this year has been spent 
largely upon the refining of several rela- 
tively long-time problems, Progress has 
been made upon the development of a 
school program of applied anthropometry. 
\ manual for this program, together with 
complete standards, will be available dur 
ing the vear. 

Typical studies are: ‘* X-ray Technic 
for Children,’’ ‘‘ Individual Differences 
in the Strueture of the Pelvis and Lum- 
bar Spine as a Factor in Body Me 
chanies,’’ and ‘*The Analysis of Meas- 
urements of the Skull by the Factor 
Analysis Technique.’’ 

3. Studies on general aspects of child 
wey include the textbook by Pro 
fessors Wellman and Stoddard, Child 
Psychology, and an article by the same 
authors, ‘*‘ Methods of Research in Child 
Psychology,’’ in the February, 1934, Re- 


riew oT Educ ational Research. 


hol 


Typical studies in the field of mental 
devel pment are; ‘*The Use of Condi- 
tioning Techniques in the Study of Form 
Discrimination of Young Children,’’ ‘‘A 
Comparative Study of Variability on In 


telligence Tests and Educational Achieve- 


ment Test 


Later Inte 


eng 


[Fol 


The Pred 


llectual Status from 
ance Tests Given at the Preschool Aves 
A new study in the field of mot 


velopment is one of ‘*‘ Handedness ’’ 


£8, 


ict 


Examples of studies in personality 


social development are: ‘‘ The 


of Report 


of Delinquents on 


Questionnaires’’ and 


Young Chi 


ldren.’ 


** Motives 


Val 
Pers 


ati 


Some of the current problems which ; 


being condueted with 


are: ‘** Plantar 


of Newhbor 


Sponses in 


n Infants,’’ 


Infants,’’ and 


newborn 


Responses in Infant 
‘*The Effect of Darkness on the Acti) 


** Pupil 


Intant 


lary Re 


action Patterns during Infaney.’’ 
A Manual or Nursery Nchool P 
tice was published in April, 1934. 


ready the 


demand for 


the manual 


been such as to lead to its reprinting 


Typical problems in preschool ed 


tion are: 


Susceptib 


ility of 


Nu 


School Children to Certain Communica 


School Children,’’ and ‘‘A Brief Hist 


of Nursery 


5. The studies of 


parent edueat 


completed during the past year, dea 


with objectives and needs, indicate t 


the method 


of investigation is 


** Motion 
ture Studies on the Development of 


> **The Attendance of Nurser 


reliabl 


and adaptable to a wide variety of 


terials. It appears that techniques 


being developed which make it possi 
of the 


problems confronting curriculum make! 


to deal eff 


ectively with many 


Among the studies in progre 


SS il 


(a) the needs of college students, (b) t 


needs of parents of preschool-age c! 


dren as related to physical, mental, er 


tional, motor, and social development 


the ehild, and (e¢) the needs of pare! 


as related te 


nutrition, 


For studies in the 


measuring 


instruments, 


devel 


three 


rent 


comp! 
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batteries of knowledge tests were 
d, two in connection with needs 
ts and one in the training of lay 
Knowledge tests were designed 
sure the ability of preschool par- 
apply important generalizations 
to play, eating, sleep, and elim- 
Tests for measuring attitudes 
petting, smoking, dancing, and 
onformance were prepared, 
coutributions of studies of the ef- 
ess of programs of learning are 
ld: they furnish data on the ef 
ess of programs based on what is 
meerning the learning process in 
, and they extend knowledge rela- 


the process itself. 


“tudies of home environment and 


life are characterized by the de- 
ent of methods of reducing the 
obable error of observation extant 


ny investigations in this field. Such 
ept as ‘* family relationships’’ must 


iueed to more preeise description 
study. 

['vpieal studies in character edu- 
n conducted at the Station during 


‘*The Philippine Islands 


School Textbooks’’ and 


are: 
\meriean 
Teachers’ Attitudes in Relation to 
ssroom Morale and Cheating.’ 
Coéperative studies involving other 
rtments are: ‘* Legislation Pertain- 
» to Women and Children in Iowa’’ 


‘An Experimental Induction of Art 


eciation in Children.’’ 


Special Education in Massachusetts, 
f—A survey was made early in 
year to determine the cost of spe- 

| types of education, as compared 
th the edueation of the normal child 
the publie school. The average cost 
child in Massachusetts in all public 
ols for 1933 was $90.44. In the 


asses for children retarded three years 
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in mental development it was found 
that there were 554 classes with an en- 
rollment of 8,840 children, the average 
cost per child being $130, and the size of 
the classes varying from groups of ten 
and under, up to eleven to fifteen, and 
sixteen to eighteen pupils inclusive. In 
the 1-10 pupil group there were sixteen 
classes; in the 11-15 pupil group sixty 
six classes; and in the 16-18 pupil group 
seventy-one classes. The cost was not 
as much in excess of the average cost 
per pupil as had been anticipated. 

A new type of education for Massa- 
chusetts was instituted on a state-wide 
basis in Massachusetts in 1930. This was 
the education of physically handicapped 
children in their homes. During 1933-34 
there were 598 children receiving such 
instruction at an average cost of $100.35, 
The number of periods per child per 
week varies in different localities, but on 
child had at least two 


hours of instruction per week and it was 


an average every 


interesting to note that the majority of 
them were able to complete work equiva- 
lent to a full year in a grade, 

was made available to 


Lip reading 
The edu 


212 children during the year. 
cational cost over and above the average 
cost per pupil for public school educa- 
tion varied from $6.00 to $60.00 per 
pupil, averaging about $16.00 per child. 

Day classes for the deaf are main- 
tained in four Massachusetts cities 

Lynn, New Bedford, Springfield, and 
Worcester. In these schools, during the 
past year, sixty-seven pupils were taught 
by six teachers. The cost of this instruc 
tion was $12,238.99, which makes the per 
pupil cost $182.67. 

Contrary to expectation, the cost of all 
four types of special education studied, 
as compared with the cost of normal edu- 


cation, is appreciably low, With the re- 


sults as given, it is hoped that there will 


| 
tive 
| 
| 
| 
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be a considerable extension of this type 
of service throughout the state. 
\. B. Lord is State Supervisor of Spe 


cial Schools and Classes. 


Research in Proaress at the Merrill- 
Palmer School.—Research in progress at 
the Merrill-Palmer 
phases of child 


School, Detroit, con 


cerns various develop 
ment from infancy to adolescence, and a 
other related to the 


number of stuclies 


program of the school. 
An experimental project carried on in 
recent months has been an assembling and 


integration of all the data, qualitative 


and quantitative, available on a single 
child, The child studied is one of about 
fifty children for whom the School has 


time 
The 


known 


similar reeords. These cover the 


from infancy to preadoleseence. 


ehild and the family have been 
to the School from the time of the child’s 
school at 21 


when she is en 


entrance into the 


months to the 


nursery 
present, 
elubs and is 


rolled in the reereational 


ubout St vears old. The data are an 


alyzed under the periods of infaney, nur 


sery school yeurs, and preadolescence ; 
and, in the two latter periods, under 
physical, mental, and personality and 


character traits. In this project one of 


the chief problems has been that of find 


Ing a satisfactory method of integrating 
the data. The investigation has been 
useful in showing the values and short 


Aside from its 


value in revealing the extent to which a 


Comings of the records. 


pieture of the ‘‘whole child’’ ean be 
gained from records covering many traits, 
the study demonstrates that it is impos 


sible to isolate 


simple causative factors 
in the total development of the child, and 
that such studies are too time-consuming 
and expensive to be carried out on a 
large scale. 


Data are being collected in connection 


[ Vol. 28, 


with the prenatal and infant service 
though their chief purpose at presi 
to serve as a basis for guidance t 
mothers registered and for teaching 
terials, it is probable that they will 
ply materials for research as they 
cumulate. 
Studies are in 
bility of the 


progress on the re 
Merrill-Palmer 


mental tests and on the development and 


scale 


rating of personality in voung children 
Data have been ¢olleeted for a study 
factors affecting 


School has 


changes in 1.Q. Th 
cooperated in contribut 
part of the data for an investigation 


the religious education of voung < 


dren, sponsored by the National Coun 
of the Protestant Chur 


preparing a report of t 


Episcopal 
which is now 


findings. The church school classes fr 


which the data were obtained are being 
continued and may vield further materia 


field. 


tigation has been made of the method 


for studies in this Further inves 
rating the aetivity of young children a1 
its relation to such factors as age, healt 
and environmental factors, but the result 


are not yet ready for publication \ 


study of the visual acuity of presely 
ehildren is projeeted. 

rhe interests of preadolescent ehildrer 
are being studied in connection with thy 
work of the recreational clubs, organize 
to bring back to the School children who 
school. Othe 


investigations in progress with these chil 


have attended the nursery 
dren concern leadership, modesty, social 


ideals. Stu 


sex development, and ego 
dents have undertaken studies of the in 
terest and ability in dramaties of chil 
and of the extent 
habit 


earried 


dren of different ages, 


to which training in a_ specific 


neatness in the bathroom), 
at the club meetings, carries over to the 


home. <A 


selors has 


rating seale for camp coun 


been devised in connection 


ne 
a 
| 
— 


Merrill-Palmer Camp, but has 
standardized. 

t study is being made of a 
1g recording posture, Results so 

ate that the method is more sat 
with preadoleseent children 
th vounger ones, and that better 

re obtained by taking the aver 
le of several photographs than by judg 
it and the basis of one, Since the pres- 
ldren tographie procedure is too ex- 
dy to permit making a series of each 
t. another method must be sought. 
ut ata o7 posture are expected to 
aterial for several studies. 

chi nnection with the Advisory Ser- 
un ; r College Women, established in 
T tudies of early marriage adjust 
Poth: and the adjustments of college 
i women to modern life are in 
e Investigations of the European back 
ves ind development in this country 
d of rious nationality groups resident in 
ar United States have been completed, 
ilt the auspices of the School and the 
u it Publie Library, and are now be 


\ prepared for publication. 


Research Division, N. E. A.—The first 


rer the 20th century has been marked 
tl anges in social and economic condi 
ra ns, which have created problems of 
7 ‘ t variety and complexity. In order 
he elp teachers to familiarize themselves 
1 the basie facts concerning social 
tr nge, and the various proposals that 
tu heen made to improve both social 
in tions and the edueational program, 
il t Research Division of the National 
nt ation Association has issued a 40 
hit bulletin which reviews modern so 
or and edueational trends Research 
he tin, Vol. 12, No. 5, November, 
In each of seventeen areas 
yn eial life—population, health and 
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vitality, home and family life, position 
of woman, economic organization, labor 
conditions, occupations, wealth and in 
come, invention and diseovery, communi 
cation, transportation, government, crime 
and punishment, publie finance, natural 
wealth, leisure-time activities, religion 


summary of trends and conditions is 


accompanied by pictorial charts, and 
followed by a discussion of educational 
implications. The bulletin concludes with 
a generalized statement of needed edu 
eational adjustments to a changing CIV 
ilization. 

The social and industrial changes which 
have taken place in recent years have 
complicated the problems of human con 
duet. Accordingly, increased responsi 
bility for moral edueation has been 
placed upon the school. Two bulletins 
of the Research Division deal with edu 
eation for character (Research Bulletin, 
Vol. 12. Nos. 2 and 3, March and May, 
1924.) Part 1 diseusses the social and 
psychological background for a program 
of character education, Part II outlines 
the curriculum, through individual guid 


program for building eharacter through 


anee, and through school and classroom 


administration. 

In recent years many national agencies 
have made searching analyses of vari 
ous phases of edueation. The Septem 
ber Research Bulletin lists national de 
liberative committees which have re ported 
or which are now at work on important 
edueational topies (Vol. 12, No. 4, Sep 
ember, 1954 

4 compilation of 
federal aid to pubhie schools has been 


pertinent data on 
issued as a 16-page pamphlet under the 
title Emeraqency Federal Aid for Fduca 
tion: { Review of the Evidence. 

The Research Division has continued 
to codperate in an editorial and consul 


tutive expacity with regard to the pub 


| 

hoo! 
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lieations of certain departments of the 
National Education Association. Cur- 
rent issues of the Review of Educational 
Research published by the American Ed 
ucational Research Association comprise 
these titles: 

1. **The Curriculum,’’ Vol. 4, No, 2, 
April, 1954. 

2. **Teacher Personnel,’’ Vol. 4, No. 
3, June, 1934, 

3. ‘*Sehool Organization,’’ Vol. 4, 
No. 4, October, 1934, 

The Thirteenth Yearbook of the De 
partment of Elementary School Prin 
eipals deals with the provision and use 
of aids to teaching (Aids to Teaching 
in the Elementary School, National Ele- 
mentary Principal, Vol. 13, No. 5, June, 
1934.) 


torial and graphie aids, object materials, 


discussed include pie 


Topics 
field trips, slides, motion pictures, and 
radio and sound equipment. 

Research 


maintained by the Research Division and 


The Edueational Service, 
the Department of Superintendence, has 
issued these circulars since April 1, 1934: 

‘*Edueation Discussed in Lay Mag- 
azines,’’ Cireulars Nos. 3, 6, and 9, 1934. 
These 
non-educational magazines cover the pe 
1933, to October, 


three summaries of articles in 


riod from December 1, 


1954. 
2. **New 


Developments in Pupil Re 
Cireular No, 4, May, 19534. 


Part I discusses principles and practices 


port Cards,’’ 


based on a study of sample report cards 
and the findings of other writers. Part 
II consists of photographie reproductions 
of sample forms. 

}. **State School Legislation, 1933,’’ 
Cireular No. 5, May, 1934. 


legislation arranged ac 


This cireular 
is a digest of 
cording to nine topics. 

1. ‘*Teacher Sick Leave; 
Salary 


lar No. 7, 


Holidays; 
Deductions for Absence,’’ Cireu- 


September, 1934. Replies to 


[| Vol. 28, No 
a questionnaire from thirty-nin 
over 200,000 in population show | 
ing practices regarding sick leay 
salary deductions for absence, 

5. ‘School and City 
penses Compared, 1932; 

100,000 in Population,’’ 

September, 1934. 

6. ‘*Questionnaire Studies Complet 
Bibliography No. 5, 1933-34,’’ 
lar No. 10, Oetober, 1934. The list 
forty-two studies presented in this « 


Current } 
O4 Citi 


Circular No, 


lar is based on questionnaires submitt, 


to city and state superintendents 


schools. 
7. ‘*Salary Schedules for 
1934-35; Sixty Cities over 
Population,’’ Cireular No. 11, Nove 
ber, 1954. 


Tear ers 


100,01 


Syracuse Studies.—Under the supervis 


ion of the Bureau of Educational R 
search, Syracuse University, psycholog 
and reading examinations were admir 
tered to approximately 1450 students 
residence. The Ohio State Psycholog 
Examination, Form 17, was used. Var 
ous scores were computed and furnish: 
to all deans, and on proper request to a 
others qualified to use them. 

Diagnostic reading tests were adn 
istered to approximately 50 deficient first 
year students. Remedial work was out 
lined on the basis of results seeured 
these tests. 

Reading and psychological examin: 
tions were also administered under tl 
direction of this Bureau to 464 students 
in the Collegiate Centers conducted under 
the T.E.R.A. and to 90 students in t 
Undergraduate Centers conducted by t 
School of Extension Teaching and Adi 
Edueation of Syracuse University. T 
same test was used in these centers that 
was used on the campus, Scores we! 
computed and furnished to the vario 


eenters and to interested individuals. 


| 
| | 


+} 
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F.E.R.A. help furnished this 


two studies were inaugurated. 
elaborate study of the scores of 
first year group on the Iowa 
Reading Test, was completed and 
sults compiled in a mimeographed 
t entitled, How Well Do Syracuse 
ty Freshmen Read? Bulletin, 
No. 3, Bureau of Edueational Re- 
md investigation was initiated 
t completed. This study is an ap- 
of the predictive value of the Ohio 
Psychological Examinations and 
vents marks singly, and in com- 
in the various schools and col- 
Syracuse University. 
P. Smith is Director of the Bu- 


Edueational Research. 


A study of 
punctuation, capitaliza- 


ston, Teras, Proje cts. 

ent in 

| language practice is being made 

the fifth through the ninth grades. 
Houston has an eleven-vear system, 

ides the last year of elementary 

|, three years of junior high school, 
the first year of senior high school. 
irposes of this study are to ascer- 
the extent to which these skills 
hieved in the respective grades, to 
extent there is progression in 
ment from grade to grade, and 

ffect of language-practice 
used in junior high school. The 


special 


ts of this analysis should have very 
t bearing on the curriculum and the 
ds of teaching at the various levels. 
little formal grammar is taught in 
elementary school in this system, 
attention is 
ver, in the special drills in junior 


derable given to it, 


school and in senior high school. 


lish teachers lay great stress upon 


teaching of formal grammar. This 


problem of long standing and is in 


all probability common to most school 
systems, 
Another 


preparation of a test on the fundamental 


project under way is the 


operations in arithmetic, This test is 
being prepared primarily to assist in fur- 
ther analysis of achievement in this field 
in the elementary and junior high schools. 

In the field of 


course in general 


eurriculum work a 
mathematies for the 
eighth grade is being prepared in the 
form of student workbooks. The con- 
tent is being organized around modern 
problems in economics. The underlying 
purpose of this course is to provide op 
portunities for the use of mathematics 
while securing a better understanding of 
reai life problems. The content itself is 
real, vital, and in itself justifiable. In- 
stead of using as content any sort of 
vehicle through which arithmetic may be 
learned, arithmetic is utilized as it is 
needed to enable better comprehension of 
real problems. In other words, arithmetic 
is taught not as a skill by itself, but as 
a means for the better comprehension of 
problems involving quantitative relation 
ships. This work has just begun, with 
several units tentatively in use, An at 
tempt will be made to evaluate the effect 
of the general content of this course. No 
attempt has been made to include the 
usual combination of algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, ete., which in many text 


books is presented as general mathe 


maties, For this reason the term ‘*‘ gen 
eral mathematies’’ may be technically in 


correct, and instead, the term ‘*‘ mathe 


maties for social usage’’ might be more 
applicable. It is planned’ to extend this 
type of general mathematics throughout 
the eighth and ninth grades of the Hous- 
ton school system. 
Perhaps the most interesting project 
lies in the field of curriculum revision on 
level. The 


the college University of 
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Houston, an institution offering four 


years of college work, is operated by 


the local board of education. This past 
September a General College was estab- 
lished, offering freshman and sophomore 
The 


the General College 


work organized in general courses. 


major purposes of 
are to provide more ample opportunities 
for students to learn about the world in 
which they are 


college 


living and to adjust the 


curriculum more closely to the 


needs of individual students. The work 
is being presented at this time in four 


general courses in the fields of social 
biological 


The 


syllabi are being prepared with two aims 


studies, physieal sciences, 


and language and fine arts, 


ences, 
in mind: first, to give the students an 
help their 


study, and second, to stimulate interest 


outline to them organize 


in the problems. An attempt is being 


made to organize all materials in these 
four general courses around major prob 


lems. The 


compart d 


outcome of this work will be 
results 
traditional col 


with the achieved by 


students following the 
Since the materials in use 


limited 


lege plan. 


are produeed in quite numbers 


und are in only tentative form, they are 


not available for distribution, 


Administrative research projects are 
undertaken 
tion, \ 
needs was recently 
the budget 
With the 


financial eondition of 


look tor 


as needed to supply informa 
study of the sechool-building 
made in contempla 
tion of for the coming fiscal 
year, improvement in the 
the city, the out 
opportunities for better re 


seareh is quite promising. 


W. W. Kemmerer is Director of Child 
Accounting and Curriculum, 
Teacher Placement Oraanization. 


Mid 


res and universities met at 


Teacher placement officials of 


We stern colle 


the University of Chieago, December 1, 


[ Vol. 25, No 


1954. 
organization of 
tional 


Plans were laid for the per : 
The National Instis 
Placement Associat 
The first meeting of this 

will be held in Atlantie City, Fy 
23-25, 1955, at the time of the N.EA 
meeting of the Department of Su; 
The president of the n 
Williams of the Uni 


Teacher 


annual 


tendence, 
ganization is L. W. 
Illinois 
treasurer is Pauline Botty, State Ts 

Buffalo, New York. The an 


dues are one dollar. 


versity of and the secretary 


College 


The purposes of the organization 
as follows: 

l. To foster codperation between insti 
tutional placement officials, 

2. To 


toward an improved technique of te: 


encourage research 
place ment, 

+. To facilitate distribution of 
able 


and results of teacher placement in 


prob ‘ 


information on practices, 
ous institutions, 
1. To 


the idea 


foster, through united aet 
that 


to the profession by 


school officials can 


tribute employ 


teachers through institutional tea 
placement offices whenever possible, 
5. To 


in teacher placement. 


gh standards of ethics 


foster hi 


It is expected that within a year « 
state will have an organization of inst 
tutional 
fected 


teacher 


afltiliated 


placement officials p 
and with the natior 


group. 


Philadelphia Projects.— Ri 


search aetivity in the Philadelphia scho 


Re At arch 


has been directed toward the impro\ 
ment of instruction through its thoroug 
going adjustment to the capacities 

needs of pupils in groups and as indivi 
uals, Testing programs have emphasiz 


Mat: 


rials for practice and remedial drill ar 


early-term and in-term diagnosis. 


3 


No 
\ 
er 


nized as to encourage appropri- 
lifferentiated treatment of widely 
difficulties and needs. 
term diagnosis in the elementary 
has been applied in arithmetic, 
e, and handwriting with incidental 
nentary analyses where these are 
to be desirable. In the secondary 
s, pre-testing programs in geome 
emistry, modern history, and 
\ ean history have emphasized basic 
n reading and vocabulary as well 
ct matter. Throughout the grades, 
achievement in sehool subjects is 
ted in terms of measured ability. 
| in securing this measure, the 
lelphia Mental Ability Tests have 
developed at three levels with IQ 
s so cAlibrated as to preserve the 
ancy of the IQ at different chrono 
lages. For large groups of pupils, 
e intelligence seores are combined 
re grade data to produce an 


vement expectancy index whieh 


serves as a point of reference for inter 


ting and evaluating the achievements 
ils in sehools or classes. For in 
dual pupils there is a_ so-called 


ibility eorreetion’’ which tends at the 
time to avoid over-stimulation and 
nsure against the development of 
ts of laziness. 
he development and extension of 
isions for individual differences in 
ndary schools has been a project of 
Division in eodperation with teachers 
principals. A recent survey of pro 
sions for individual differences (Bulle 


or 


2 shows the percentages of Phila 
phia secondary school teachers who 
ach of a long list of individualiza 
deviees for application within the 


hing group. The report concludes as 


llows: ‘* Provisions for individual dif 


nees are applied by nearly all teachers 


at least a part of their teaching. The 
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use of ability grouping by subject and 
of a number of individualization devices 
within classrooms has more than doubled 
within the past three years. This is 
gratifying evidence of commendable pro 
fessional spirit on the part of teachers 
in seeking to adjust the content and 
methods of their instruction to the 
changing capacities and needs of their 
students. ’’ 

Objective test construction in Phila 
delphia is a coéperative project involving 
specific interpretation of course of study 
requirements and concise differentiation 
of objectives. General tests in silent 
reading have been supplemented by the 
development of tests in specific study 
skills such as the use of the index and 
dictionary, the interpretation of maps, 
tables, and diagrams, and the analysis 
of basic skills in outlining. 

In ecoéperation with the State Depart 
ment of Publie Instruction the city is 
launching an Inventory of Oncoming 
Youth, the underlying purpose of which 
is to differentiate the experiences, back 
ground, capacities, interests, and present 
status of vouth who passed through tlhe 
sixth grade of the Philadelphia schools 
eight years ago and six years ago. The 
survey contemplates the accumulation for 
each individual of exeet data relative to 
school achievement, social and economic 
background, character qualities, vocation 
al choice, present occupation, and the 
adequacy of training. 

Research activity in Philadelphia is 
eminently practical. It is reeognized 
that the contribution of research to the 
realization of the purposes of the school 
system must be made in the classroom 
through the daily activities of teachers 
and pupils. An ability to recognize 
significant problems, a command of sei 
entific procedure in assembling and study 


ing data, a desire to experiment in prac- 
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tical situations and to verify conclusions 
these constitute the research attitude, 
the foremost quality of a successful pro- 
gressive teacher. 
Philip A. 
tional research in Philadelphia. 


Boyer is director of educa- 


{bility Grouping in Memphis (Tenn- 
had 
proportions in the 


essee).—Six years ago retardation 


reached alarming 
Memphis schools. Instead of semiannual 
promotion and heterogeneous grouping, 
it was decided to change to annual pro- 
motion and to classify pupils in ability 
groups. At present all children below 
the junior high school level are given 
an achievement test in May, administered 
by a limited number of trained workers. 
The 
several schools since no school seores its 


After the 
seored by one teacher and checked by 


tests are interchanged among the 


own tests. tests have been 
eentral 


After 


the second check is completed typewritten 


another, they are sent to the 


office and checked the second time. 


lists of all children by schools and grades 


are made, listing the pupils from the 


highest seore to the lowest total score. 
(one copy is sent to each school and a 
copy kept in the central office. In Sep 


tember the principal arranges his pupils 
in ability groups according to the test 
results. For example, if there were 110 
pupils in a given fourth grade, the pupils 
would be divided in three teaching units. 
The 
seores would 
£-2A, 
The 4-A 
12 pupils, the 4-2A about 36 pupils, and 
the 4-3A about 

This 
complished exeellent results in the 
The child 


has practically disappeared, and all the 


representing the highest total 
be labeled 4-A, the second 
third 


would be assigned about 


unit 


unit, and the unit, 


unit 


32 pupils. 


classification procedure has ac 


schools. over-aged problem 
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The atte 


problem has been largely solved and | 


children seem happier. 


quality of work done in the schools has 


improved beyond expectations. 1) 
school system is gradually adjustiny 
course of study to the different ability 
levels, with an enriched curriculum ¢ 3 
the ‘*A’’ sections, while the slow sections , 
are not required to do all the work oy es’ 
lined for the average sections. 

This 


through junior high school and into ¢! ag 


scheme of grouping extens 


senior high school in certain sub jects 
although the program in the senior | 
school is such that it is not possi) 
at present, to follow a strict classificat 
program. 

The teachers have aecepted the 
lenge presented by the classification pr 
Many of 
teaching technique to the ability le 


of their 


gram. them adjusted th 


group within a comparative! x 


short time. Many teachers have acé 
plished far more with the slow-moviny 
groups than was anticipated, while 
pupils in the fast-moving sections | 
launched out into new fields of ende: 
far bevond the bounds set by the aceept 
standards of the former heterogeneous 
groups. 

At the beginning of school in Septe 
ber each teacher has the record sheet 
every child in her room, showing 
pupil’s relative position, by subjects, 
the basis of achievement. A program 
remedial work is going on throughout t 
school year. Comparative data, showin, 


the relative standing of the sever 


schools by grades and by subjects, 
sent to the principals who use this mater 
ial in faculty meetings to stimul: 
teachers to more effective work. 
K. W. 


and attendance. 


Warden is Cireetor of resear 


the 
for 


35 | 
iy Studies (Tennessee).—The 
the Division of Surveys and Field 

if George Peabody College for 
s falls roughly into two major 


covers the 


s, The term ‘‘survey’ 

| field service of the Division which 

; with specific needs of given schools 
| systems. The term ‘‘ field stud 
ludes that part of the program 
common to 


involves problems 


school systems. The major ener- 


f the Division are devoted to 
il field service, but as problems 
field work which eall for special 

study and research, members of the staff 


ke such investigations. Seven of 


studies have been published in 


raph form, At the present time 

Division is engaged in the projects 
se! ed below. 

\t the request of the Southern Associa 

study is being made of teacher 

ng in all the higher institutions of 


This 


r the general supervision of a special 


\ssociation. investigation, 
nittee of the Association, was initi 
ted in the spring of 1934 and will be 
rted to the Association at its 1935 


The Division has been assisting the 
Department of Education in Vir 
a with the development of a state 
The work is 
Last 


nental editions of courses of study 


rriculum program. now 


tering the fourth year. year ex 
tried out in selected schools. During 
the summer the material was revised and 
s vear the new courses are being in 
trodueed on a statewide basis. These 
rses represent the development of 1 
type of course of study. 
Che State of Arkansas is entering the 
second year of a program designed to 
the efforts of all 


fy and organize 


ces in the state affecting instruction. 
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The Division is aiding with the general 
development of the work. Special atten- 
tion is being given, through intensive 
work by small selected committees, to 
problems of general significance for in- 
struction in all schools in the state. 

The Division is aiding Mississippi and 
Tennessee in the inauguration of state 
programs for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. In Tennessee selected schools are 
being employed as experimental centers 
from which the work will be extended. 
In Mississippi, selected committees are 
undertaking the detailed aspects of the 
work, while all schools are being afforded 
opportunity to participate in the general 
phases of the work from the outset. 

Since the Division is assisting in a 
number of curriculum programs, various 
studies are undertaken from time to time 
to aid committees in these programs. An 
analytical study of methods of defining 
the seope of the curriculum and the in 
fluence exerted on courses of study by 
these varieus methods is receiving empha- 
sis at the present time. 

In 1929 the 
Colleges for Women entered upon a co 


Southern Association of 
éperative curriculum study, and a mem 
ber of the 
A number of studies have been made in 
this At the 


time committees have been ap 


Division bheeame consultant. 


connection with work. 


present 
pointed in the participating institutions 
and are at work reorganizing curriculums 
The Division acts as a clearing house for 
the activities of the committees an 
assists in special studies. 

A study is projected dealing with the 
influence of various progress policies on 
This 


represents an extension of the work re 


achievement. investigation 


pupil 


ported in a monograph of the Division 


entitled, Non-Promotion in Elementary 


Schools. 
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The 
organization of the edueational programs 


This 


Division is coéperating in the re 


of three higher institutions. work 
is done on a consultative basis. 
(State Board). 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
the State Board of Edu 


eation is making a follow-up study of the 


Teras Investiaqations 
Act creating it, 


state supported institutions of highe 


learning, and is beginning a series of 
studies of the public school situation. 

from the institutions of 
1933-34, 


initial 


Data eollected 


higher learning for 1932-33 and 
the 


the 


coupled with those used in 
study two years ago, form basis of 
Data from 


institutions this year have been reported 


this study. assembled the 
recommendation 
National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Higher 
eludes both student personnel and finan 


data In 


in aecordance with the 


of the 
Edueation; this in 


cial the study, attention is 


centered on those factors relating to and 
the extent of 


the distribu 


assisting in determining 

departmental offerings; on 
tion of eclusses according to size at each 
of the three levels, namely, lower, upper, 
and graduate; and on departmental loads 
semester credit-hour regis 
the levels, 


Departmental instructional costs, includ 


é xpressed in 


trations for each of three 


ing salaries and wages, and corresponding 


departmental loads form the basis for 


determining the respective departmental 
The re 


available for 


costs semester eredit-hour. 


per 


wort of this study is to he 
I 


distribution in January, 1955. 
Studies of the publie sehool situation 


include the factors of school 


support, 


teaching personnel, secondary education, 


and possibilities for reorganization of 
administrative units The initial step 


in this program consists of the study of 


a number of 


representative counties to 
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determine the possibilities for ry 
zation of administrative units. § 
necessitated the collection of n 

facts 


tinent revealing, first, the existiy 


educational situation, and second. 


possibility, through the findings rey 


by these data, of a more logi 
eflicient administrative set-up. At 
time of this writing, the studies 
twenty-five of more than sixty count 
have been com pleted, 

An effort is being made to use as 
basis for study school-support dat: 
ing at least three and possibly four 
with the hope that such informati 
present rather forcibly the facts 
trenchments in relation to pupil-t 
loads, salary levels, ete. In conn 
with this investigation, data revealing 


offe rings 


the secondary level will form the basis 


existing situation in school 
counties be 
hich s 
hetter 


determining, at least in 
studied, the distribution of 
that 


the 


offerings, 


with the hope 


visions may be made for thous 
of pupils now receiving high school tr 
ing in one, two, and three-teacher s s 
and yet living in close proximity 
high sehool unit actually offering it 
acceptable manner such training. 
Although effort is centered on t 
eareful 


the 


aforementioned 
detailed 


personnel of the 


projects, a 
rather study of 
publie schools has | 
Factors to 


started. receive special 


tention are those relating to trair 
assignments of work as related to tr 
ing, salaries and salary levels, experiet 
tenure, ete, 

The 
Revision 


November 


Hf. F. Alves is the representative of | 


the Texas 


was 


Curricul 


deseribed in 


work of 

Program 
number of this department 

State Board of Education who is part 


pating in the studies described above. 


1925 
>] 35 | 


Studies (University).—The Bu- 


‘ School Inquiry in the Division 
rn sion of the University of Texas 
12 exist lished by the Board of Regents 
on purpose of making practical 
S g nd surveys of publie schools in 
gi Surveys are made upon invitation 

\t superintendent of schools and the 
tudies j f edueation. All expenses, in- 
count the cost of printing the report, 
ne by the school board. The work 
by the two members of the ex 
“ tension staff who are also members of the 
- of the School of Education and 
or er members of the School of Edu- 
te faculty. 
1-t rhe work of the Division of Extension 
nr es not end when the report is made and 
ling st sults are printed, but an effort is 
rings to follow up the findings and ree 
Peete endations with expert service from 
University in dealing with the prob 
h s s revealed by the study. In several 
ter pr ; stances during the last few years this 
ousar s taken the form of a course, closels 
] ty ited to the problems that are upper 
a st, offered in the community, for ex 
ty t le, curriculum revision, supervision, 
, i roblems of organization and adminis 
n. In several instances, the entire 
on ng and administrative staff have 
t periodically throughout the year for 
me scussion of problems under the leader 
a I of a professor from the University. 
= se desiring credit for the course meet 
ais extra periods to make up the time in 
s required, 
rie Surveys have been conducted in five 
nus and cities, including San Antonio, 
(alveston, and Laredo, and in each case 
i= 4 w-up programs have been earried 
- The San Antonio study was con 
f | to the building needs of the senior 
art schools, following which the new 


erected in 


erson High 


School was 
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the portion of the city where high school 
facilities were needed, as shown by the 
survey. 

The board of education of the City of 
San Antonio recently has asked the Bu 
reau to conduct a complete building sur- 
vey of the city, including the sixty ele- 
mentary schools, the junior high schools, 
This will 


involve a complete check up as to ade- 


and the senior high schools. 


quacy of building accommodations at the 
three levels, a study of population trends 
of various racial groups, a study of the 
financial resources of the city, and, on 
the basis of the facts secured, an attempt 
to forecast the building needs and the 
proper location of new buildings for five 
or ten vears to come, 

The results of the study, when made, 
will be bulletin of the 


University of 


printed as a 
Texas, It is ex pected 
that the survey will be completed and the 
report published by early summer. 

T. H. Shelby is direetor of the 


of Sehool Inquit 


sureau 


Bellingham 
The Bureau of 
Normal School at 
ton, has nineteen studies or reports which 
These 


nineteen studies may be classified under 


Studies (Washinaton). 
Research of the State 


Bellingham, Washing 

are in the process of completion. 

four general headings: {) survey o1 

routine studies, (B) studies to aid in 

prediction and guidance, (C) curricular 
studies, (D) studies designed to improve 
measuring instruments. 

\. Survey studies. 

1. An analysis of the achievement and 
mental test results ef all children 
in the Training Sehool, 

An analysis of the tests given dut 

ing September and October, 1954, 

to all 


seventh grades in the Bellingham 


first, second, fourth, and 


city schools. 


ve. 
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An analysis of errors made by city 


school teachers in seoring the 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 


tests, 


B. Studies in prediction and guidance. 


l. 


An analysis of the scholastic rec- 


ords of students who received 


scores in the lowest sixteen percent 


of the Psychological Examination 


taken at entrance. 


A similar study for the students 


who were in the highest sixteen 


percent. These two follow-up 


studies were begun in 1931. They 


are yielding important information 


to the personnel officers of the 


school. 


An analysis of the results of the 


sernreuter Personality Inventory 


in relation to success in practice 


teaching. 


Prediction of failure in teaching 


on the basis of cumulative judg 


ments by the faculty during the 


first two years, 


The relationship between _ first 


grade reading ability as measured 


by 


the Gates Primary Reading 


test, and seore on the Kuhlmann 


Anderson intelligence test. 


C. Curricular studies. 


l. 


An analysis of the American Coun 


cil Sophomore tests in relation to 


the course of study with a view to 


determining the extent to which 


the tests measure the objectives of 


courses given in the first two years. 


Changes in the course of study will 


be made in the light of this study. 


An analysis of the errors made bj 


eighth grade pupils in the State 


ot 


Washington and by entering 


freshmen on the Bureau of Re 
search entrance test in Englis! 
usage with a view to adapting the 
course in fundamentals of English 
as adequately as possible to tie 
needs of the freshmen. 

53. Assignment practices among fae. 
ulty of the State Normal School 
at Bellingham. 

4. The reading ability and intellj- 
gence ratings of children who have 
had to repeat the first grade in the 
Bellingham city schools. 

5. An analysis of the test results of 
children in the Training School on 
the arithmetic sections of the Stan- 
ford Achievement test. 

Studies designed to improve measure- 

ment. 

1. The skewness of the scores of in- 
formal objective tests at the col 
lege level. 

2. The reliability of the ratings of 
teachers sent in by superintend 
ents and principals to the Appoint 
ment Bureau. 


3. The reliability of the method of 


test item validation given by Ruch, 


on page 37 of his book, The Ob 
jective or New-Type Examination. 

t. A study of the grades given to 
students at the State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Washington 
(1929-1933). 

5. An analysis of the objective test 
forms used by faculty members. 

6. Construction of an English usa 
test with five duplicate forms in 
the light of the Leonard and 
O’Rourke studies in English. 


C, C. Upshall is director of the Bureau. 
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